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weir t necessarily for publicati on, bu 
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be cons to the waste-basket. All matter 
inte publication should be written on 
note per, with ink, and upon but one side 
Oorres e from particular farmers, giving 
toe { their experience, is solicited. 
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the ¥ sy wish. 
fue MAN offers great advantages to ad | 
vertis s circulation is large and among the 
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Good Farming on Poor Land. 


[The average man is oatarnily lazy, | 
work nly when he ia obliged todo so, | 
and letting nature provide for ali his needs | 
0 longas she will do so. The habit of! 
sloth engendered in mer who have long) 

vel in tropiesl regions is in part due to) 
the malaria which always !s prevalent when | 
tropical vegetation Is decaying at the sum-_) 

to 110° inthe shade some | 

ich day. Oa the other hand in 

s all the faculties are 

ool, bracing air. Besides 

t rther stimulated by the neces- 
alty ! in summer for the long 
and dark winter, which at least in the early 
stage zation gave him little chance 

8 from natare the means of sub- 


that 
under com- 
ody farms as well as 
*. He leaves undone 
will bring him profit, elther 
asn’s the money or the time, 
lisiikes some disagreeable 
better farming requires. 
beh r in Northern climates does 
eas shirking than any other. 
‘a ps him at eteady work 
moat to provide against 
s work ls good for him. Long 
ag ‘ Wae written that the ground was 
ureed 1n’s sake, and that when he 
he should eat his bread in the 
sweat sorow.” Bat the farmer Is at 
a 2 of something to eat, and 

: tomakea profit from winter 
Work ald to work thousands of 
dome-g caries that he did not dream 
{ at ils we think explains the 
sil the great staples are grown 
in grea fection and with their largest 
yield nea irthern Iimlt of out-of-door 
erowtt 1ere is obliged to plan to cul- 
—— a ire in the best ways, 80 as to 
epee before frost nipsthem and 
rand skill givea him better 
ne ess energetic Southern com- 
vetltor ca a. It reminds of the story 
wily arrived whose wife bad 
funeral the local clergyman 
ild try togive spicitaal con- 
bereaved husband. So he 
— we ly began by asking the 
r an ifhis wife was resigned 
‘rman did not understand 
very well, and had only one 
word resigned. So with- 


e traly said 
‘ar always done 


what + 


= 5 & 


time 


tary ‘ny irreverence, he at onca 

bbeenem (ott, she have to b3.”” That 

Son a 186 with the farmer where 

Settee § winters. He has to bea 

Bho ‘ar ao his Southera neighbor, 
0 can w 


ont of doorsinhis shirt 


eres . e Northern farmer is snow 
Rk dy \y supposed that the best) 
ing, on “ is gardening and fruit grow- 
Where « * D8 done near large cities, 
both th. ’ & near market, and where 
ing style of cultare can be best 
Weses ; rae that most of the green- 
a a ‘tdeners generally till land 
Boney : ‘ these reasons. They make 
Money 1) ‘deserve todo. Bat the more 
land bee. ‘ke the higher priced their 
that the For itis the universal rule 
tar ag of land depends, at least so 
Boney th ‘nds are concerned, on the 


ducting 2 D® made from it after de- 


wd ‘expenses. Interest rates have 
resin ‘S288 @ three or four per cent. 
tix or on ‘with entire safety is as good as 
land ws per cent. used to be. If garden 

wok y the interest on $1000 an acre 
dollars ‘ will easily sell for a thousand 


on” "Ser gardening in hothouses has 
aa ‘ead will sell for $5000 an acre 
tar Sothouses have been built, and 
~ Oftabdleness has been proven. 
ea days, when State railroad com- 
~ "Sod the Inter-State commeree law 
cured from railroads extremely low 


good | 


rates for long distances, when carried in | 
car lots, It ought to be possible by co-opsra- 
tion among farmers at a distance from mar- 
ket,and on laad not rich enough for garden- 
ing, to unite in producing some specialty | 
which is bast adapted to their soil and | 
ocation. It is by co-operation that milk 
producers have forced the rallroada to use 
refrigerating cars to carry their milk prod- 
uct to market, parhaps a hundred miles 
distant, to bethere sold by local dealers. 
It is by co-operation that German farmers 
near Kalamazoo, finding their land especially 
adapted to celery growing, took to grow- | 
ing celery so extensively that the railroads 
have built branches close to their farms, 
and carloads of celery are shipped in the! 
busiest season to New York, to Philadel-| 
phia and even to Boston markets. Cheese | 


is the great specialty in the dairy region of | 


Oneids, Herkimer and other dairy counties | 
of central New York. The Little Falis| 
cheese market attracts buyers from all | 
tho Eastern cities, so that farmers havea. 
market for cheese almost at their doors. It) 
is the same with many other specialties. | 
No single farmer could accomplish such | 
revalts as these. It can only be done by 


eo-operation among farmers, each telling | 


his neighbor of every remarkable success 
he has had, instead of selfishly trying to 
keep his success all to himself, and finding 
at last that his great success amounts to 
nothing because he tried to monopolize it 
ali for himself, and when he hadit most 
completely in his sole poseession he finds 
that lt is not profitable at all. 

These four stanzas from Whiitier’s poem 
“The Voices’ are so appropriate to our 
argument that we close by quoting them: 
Released from that fraterna! law 

Which shares the common bails and b! ssf 
No sadder lot could Folly draw 

Or sin provoke from Fate, than this. 


The meal unshared is food unbiest: 

Thou hoards’t in vain what love should spend; 
Self ease is pain; thy only rest 

Is |abor for a worthy end. 


A toll that gains with what it yields, 
And scatters to its own increase, 

And hears, wh!ls sowing outward fields, 
The harvest song of laward peace. 


Free lipped the liberal streamlets run, 
Free shines for ali the heaithfal ray, 

The still poo! stagnates tn the san, 
The larid earth fire haunts decay! 


It is forever true that the man who seeks 
only selfish ends of any kind narrows and 
degrades his life, while he who in his daily 
work aims to be helpful to his fellow men, 
makes his life the greatest success. Heisa 
co-worker with Daity whose purpose is 
the upbuilding of humanity. Such a life 
cannot possibly become a failure. 

Flowers for Perfumes. 


“There is money for American women 
in raising flowers for the extraction of their 
perfumes,” said an expert of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture the other day. ‘“Itis 
light and easy work, the apparatus required 
is not at all expensive, and the processes 
/involved are comparatively simple. The 
making of attar of roses, for example, is not 
in the least difficult or arduous, while there 
is always a market demand for the article. 
Indeed, the pure stuff is almost impossible 
to get, owing to the customary adulteration 
of the foreign product. 

"The women and children of many a 
family in this country might earn quitea 
little harvest of dollars by the home manu- 
facture of attar of roses, of which the 
United States imports about $300,000 worth 
annually. ‘There is no great trouble in 
growing the flowers, inasmuch as the roses 
always preferred for this purpose are of 
common, rather than fancy, varieties, 
which, while less beautiful perhaps than 
the delicately-bred hothouse kinds, bloom 
more freely and have much more perfume. 
This means that their petais contain a 
greater quantity of the essential oil which 
contributes the delicious smell, and thie oil 
is the so-called attar, formerly priced in 
Oriental countries at its weight in diamonds. 
You may bay it now at $5 an ounce, bat it 
is aure to be falsified to a large extent with 
oil of geranium. 

**You may remember that it was a 
woman, the favorite of an Esstern harem, 
who first discovered attar of roses. Through 
her garden had been made to flow an arti-, 
ficial stream of rose water, and she noticed 
one day that oily drops floated upon its 
surface. Through sheer idleness she gath- 
ered’ some of them in her hand, smelied 
them, and experienced an altogether new 
delight. These drops were of the oil or 
| attar of roses, and hence originated a manu- 
facture which now has its principal centre 
‘in Bulgaria, a region the climate of which, | 
on the southern slopes of the Balkans, is 
‘not particularly different from that of wide 
areas in the United States. 
| In fact, our climate and soll over exten- | 








‘and manure required f0r| sive regions appear to be excellently | quality. 


adapted for rose growing, while, as I have 
sald, the preparation of the attar can be. 


| competition. Nevertheless, pure rose attar 
|ls now being made on a considerable 
| scale in Saxony, and is holding its own in 


Never- 
theless, violets arenow extensively grown 
in the south of Franca for the extract'on of 
their perfume. 

“ There isno reason to doubt that the 
tuberose could be grown successfully and 
on a large scale as a perfumery plat In 


in the market as to seriously antagonize perfome that is very like the real. 


the market, although that country is not 
nearly so well adapted for rose culture as 
the United States. Especially in the South- 
ern Statesand in California, where roses Florida and some of the other Southern 
bloom in extraordinary luxuriance, it may States. Inthe south of France it is cnl- 
be expested that the attar, which is our | tivated on an immense scale, its perfume 
principal perfamery !mport at present, will | being extracted by the sc-called ‘ enflower- 
he produced before long In great quanti- ing’ process. This process consists in 





laure] exhales a powerfai aromatic fra- 
grance that might well be available for 
oaps and perhaps for finer purposes. 
“The, chemists are beginning to learn 
how to reproduce the more valuable 
perfumes in the laboratory, and in 
this way they have succeeded in evoly- 
ing from coal tar the true scents of 
new-mown hay and carnations. It may be 
that eventually these artificial smells will 
take the placa of those now derived by dis- 
tillation and otherwise from flowers and 








mean a damage to many dollars worth of | a milking machine that is valuable to her 
dairy produce. To be on the safe side milk | owner, or she is a poor milker whose ex 
utensils after use at night should be thor-|istenceon the farm is unprofitable to the 
oughly rinsed and finshed with cold water, | farmer. Experiments conducted in the 
and placed bottom side up on a rack to| most careful manner have failed to in 
drain. crease the fat of a cow’s milk toany ma 
The advice above given in regard to the| terial extent. Under forced feeding the 
minute cleansing of pails, pans and milk | fat percentage might be increased, but it 
cans may seem superfiaous to some, but I | would only be temporarily. Some sea- 
have traced so much bad milk quality, with | sonsof the year the percentage of fat is 
consequent loss of hundreds of dollars, to. | much higher inone cow’s milk than at an- 
superficial cleausiug that I deem the sub | other time, and this change should not 
be attributed to the food. It is due to 
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TWO FAMOUS ANIMALS. 


_ nataral causes that cannot be easily ex- 
one _— — So we come to the conclusion 
ae cats ; Sah ae | Shas while breed ani the individual cow 

—* 5 may not be everything, it certainly is more 

| than{balf the question. Food plays an im- 
portant part in keeping ‘the cows up to a 
standard of health and functional activity 
but its influence is comparatively small in 
determining the quantity and quality of the 
| fatin the milk. The moral is very obvious. 
| If we expect to have good milkers we must 
select cows that have aspecial gift for this 

Ohio. E. P. Smita. 








| Southern and Western Oats. 


| 


| When farming comes to a normal basis 
Southern farmers will not try to grow oats 
|even for home consumption. Even low- 
| priced cotton, now that the whole plant, in- 
| Cludiog seed and stalk, is made use of, pays 
better. Neither will the farmers in the arid 
| regions of the West beyond the lakes. 
| For the past few years farming has been so 
| depressed that those who depend on it fora 
| living have been put to their wits end, and 
| grow a little of everything,in hope that some 
| one crop will prove a success. The Southern 
| farmer, when cotton is low, resolves that he 
| will grow his own corn and oats £0 as to save 
| the feed bills. But wherever cotton can be 
grown Le makesam'stake. His corn crop 
| will not sell for half what a cotton crop on 
| the same land would do, and his oate, except 
|in the mountain region, where there is cool 
,air and plenty of water, are light and 
| chaffy, often not weighing 22 pounds per 
‘bushel. The standard of Western and 
| Southern oats is 28 pounds per bushel. In 
|New York and New England it is 30 

pounds. That alone tells the story. Where 








tiles, perhaps rivalling the foreign article. ; plecirg the blossoms in contact with thin | 
“ Of course, some ‘know how’ is requlie’ | layers of grease spread on panes of glass) 
in this kind of work, and it must be remem- | ix frames, the flowers being renewed fcom 
bered that the beginnings would be alto- | daytoday. Fats of all sorts have a epecial 
gether experimental, inasmach as the man- | affinity for perfumes, absorbing them read- 
ufacture of rose attar has hardly been tried lly, and thus the grease, which is a refined 
as yet inthiscountry. I do not see why | lard, takes up the odor from the blossoms, 
itshould not succeed, however, inasmuch | becoming at length saturated with it. Then 
as the market demand for the product is | the lard is steeped in alcohol, which has a} 
unfailing. One shoula remember that roses still more pronounced affinity for perfumes, | 
differ vastly as to the amount of oil con-| and it withdraws the odoriferous essentia! 
tained in their petals, and that this is true | oll from the grease. Thus eau de cologne is | 
even in a given variety, the matter beirg | made. ; 
influenced largely by climate andsoil. They, “ The perfame of jasmine is said to be 
requirea rich soil, and the fertile uplands | 8imost the only one that cannot be imi- 
of the interior will probably be found most | ‘ated by combination of other odors; It Is 
auitable for the production of freely bloom- | highly prized inthe marke!, and brings a 
ing and odoriferous blossoms. The roses|%00d price. Sometimes more than 1500 
employed for attar making in Europe are | pounds ofthe essential oil of this kind of 


the red damask and the Provence. 

** In the prodaction of perfames for mar- | 
ket there is no reason why American | 
women should confine themselves to attar 
of roses. You must realiz3 that this branch | 
of industry—i mean flower farming ip gen- | 
eral—is conducted on a vast scale in 
southern Earope, tens of thousands of acres 
being given up to it, and there is no good | 
reason why we should not se} up an oppo-| 
sition in this country. One may say that | 
labor is cheaper ove~ there, but this is a) 
kind of work in which women and children | 
in the United States may engage, with no 
loss of time to the latter, and with little to 
the former. What the women are looking 
for nowadays is something new in the way 
of profitable employment; occapation, at 
all events, that will bring in even a few 
dollars which they can call their very own. 
Some physical toll, more or less heavy, is 
involved in the caltivation of roses, but the 
utilization of these and other flowers for 
the making of perfumes involves no arduous 
effort,and boys are usually at hand to do the 
plautir g and digging. 

“The oll of rose geranium, as I saida 
moment ago, is largely employed to adaul- 
terate atter of roser, but it is used also as 
a legitimate perfumery material, agreeable 
even if not equal to true oil of rose. A 
great deal of it is imported into this coun- 
try every year, being derived from three 
well-known species of the plant, one of 
which isthe common ‘rose geranium ’ of 
our windows and gardens. These geraniums 
are grown for the perfame market on an 
immense scale in southern Earope,in Cor- 
sica and in Algiers, the plants being har- 
vested a little before the opening of the 
flowers, when the lemon-like odor they at 
first possess gives place to the odor of rose. 
To get the odoriferous essential oil, the 
entire plant is put into the still, and some- 
times rose petals are added to improve the 
There can be no doubt that the 
rose geranium may be grown profitably for 
perfume in properly chosen areas tn the 


} 


accomplished without great outlay or mach ‘eoast belt of the South and in southern 


to be settled in advance by the intending 
grower is whether in a given place the 
flowers will bloom rapidly enougb, and be 
rich enough in oll, to compete with the 


tricts of Europe do not appear to possess 
any climatic advantages over what we can 
farnish. The American san isa powerfal 
agent in summer, even as far north as Can- 


— lt 't Days the interest on $5000 an | ada. 


“For the production of attar of roses 
hardly any apparatus is required except a 
simple still, which costs very little. Prob- 
ably the most important difficalty in the 
way of the American manafactarer lies in 
the wholesale adulteration of the European 
attar, which on that aceount is sold #0 low 





prelimMary experience. The main question | California, where an oll of geraniom can 


be produced equal to the best French 
article. 

“ It seems likely that violets may be grown 
for perfumery in this country, though only 


foreign product. What is chiefly reqaired inthe warmer regions. Their culture for 
is plenty of sun’s heat, and of this there is general purposes has already been highly 
no lack over « large part of the United developed in California, where sometimes 
States. The most famous rose-farming dis- | 


they are grown inthe shade of great oaks. 
Bat, where purposes of perfamery are taken 
into view, it must be considered that the 
cost of growing and of gathering so small 
a fiower inthe quantities required for the 
extraction of its odor is very large. Thus, 
even in Earope, the cost of the perfume is 
so great that true violet in a pure state, 
though in mach demand, is little used, a 
composition of orris root with other ingre- 
dients being commonly substituted for it. 
Recently the chemists have succeeded in 
evolving in the laboratory an artificia! violet 





| of its fruit. 


flower is imported into the United States 
in a year, and the price of it has ranged 
as high as $44 per pound. Experts are of 
the opinion that jasmine m/ght be produced 
for perfame in this country, warm regions | 
being selected for the purpose, though the) 


| gultivation of the plants and the gathering 


of the flowers would be expensive. Quaite 
otherwise, in point of cost, ie it with the! 
orange, which while already yielding large 


other parts of plants.”’—Rane Bacho, in 
Provideace Journal. 





Care of Milk Utenstis, 


| ject a most important ons. | the oat average goes below 30 pounds farm- 
| Take it in associated manufacture of | ¢rs should not try to grow this crop. 
butter and cheese, the thorough and con-. There are parts of New England where 
scientious dairy patron is made to suffer by | !and is cheap enough to grow oats ou, and 


After cleansing the setting of tin dairy | the neglect of his careless neighbor, and he | the weight is good here. But dairymen and 


utensils, such ae pans, pails and milk cans, 
in the sun to dry has a deeper significance 
than the evaporation of what little moist- 
ure may remain on their surfaces. 

Sunshine has an inhibitory effect on all 


_injarious microbes, and if it can have access 


to a milk utensil for a few hours it puts the 


| finishing touches on its cleansing. The, 


long row of shining pails and pans ranged 
on the south side of a farm house isa 


| goodly sight to see, as it augaurs well for 


the milk quality from that particular plaee. ' 

About the use of and washing of milk | 
utensile I would like to say a few words. | 
It should be made an inexorable rule on | 
every dairy farm thatalil vessels used for | 


| milk should never ba employed for any 


other purpose. This of itself will go a long | 
way!toward insuring milk quality. To 
enforce this rule to the letter means quite 
a sweeping reform on many dairy farms. 

As strange as it may seem, the practice of 
carrying home sour whey inthe milk cans 
from the cheese factory is such a deep- 


has no adequate redress for the injury. [ tbers who have to buy much grain feed 
think also as a rula that those dairymen | Cannot afford to grow oats, because corn 
who manufacture their milk at home take | With its fodder pays much better. It will 
more pains in keeping utensile sweet, as | 0 for the interest of farmers in every sec- 
the necessity of itis brought practically to | tion to buy of each other the products which 
their every-day attention. can be best grown somewhere else. We 

On.cheese factories and creameries a cer-| @/ght for example buy cottonseed and lin- 
tain class think they oan practice slights | ed meal from the Southern and Western 
that will never be discovered, but I tell you | farmers who grow the crops that produce 
that such omissions, like chickens, ‘come | these. We can make more in a cold climate 
bome to roost.”’ Groree E. NEWELL, | 0Ut of cottonseed meal than the Southern 

farmers can by feeding it. 


Varieties of Wheat. 





Corn Growing. 





The Indiana Experiment Station sends| The lincreasein our acreage of wheat is 


out this sammary of the results obtained in 
thelr corn-growing experiments thus far: . 

1. Planting corn early in May has given 
best results on the Indiana Experiment 
Station farm as a rule. 

2, The greatest average yields cf both ears 
and stalks have been obtained when the 
stalks stood 12 to 14 inches apart. 

3. Thick planting has reduced the siz3 of 


profit to cultivators in this country, might | rooted evil that it is hard to make even the the ears and the per cent. of grain. 


be made to produce much additional money | 
through the perfumes which are extracted 
from its blossoms, ite leaves and the rind | 
in fact, it may be said that. 
no tree is so profitable to the flower farmer 
asthe orange. Orarge flowers in extreme | 
southern Louisiana possess a stronger odor | 
and proportionately more oil than those of | 
any other country. Probably you are aware | 
that the oil of neroli, distilled from orange 
flowers, is as valuable as attar of roses by 
the ounce. 

"In California conditions seem to be) 
favorable for the production of lavender, 
which'is a plant of the mint family, fur- 
nishing an essential oil that is imported into | 
this country in large quantities. The plant | 
is a native of the Mediterranean region, 
but, transplanted to England, has been so | 
far improved there as to yield a better, 
quality of oil than Is obtainable anywhere 
else. During the last five years the United 
States has imported nearly 48,000 pounds 
of oll of thyme per annum, the bulk of 
which comes from southern France, but 
it is believed that California might just 
as well furnish all that is required of 
the article. The same may be said of 
rosemary, the attar of which is extensively 
ased in perfamery, and especially for scent- 
irg soap. Eau de cologne cannot be made 
without it, and to its stimulating effect is 
due the refreshing quality of perfumes con- 
taining it. Theimportation of orris root 
amounts to about 240,000 pounds annually. 
This is a standard article, affording a per- 
fame resembling that of the violet. The 
part of the plant utilized is the thick, 
knotty root stock, which, when taken up 
and dried, slowly develops a pleasant odor. 
This, being extracted by distillation, fur- 
nishes what is called ‘ orris butter.’ 

“Afew American plants already yield 
perfame oils on their vative ground, and 
many others ought to receive attention 
from this point of view. Olls of sassafras 
and wintergreen are distilled in considera 
ble quantities, and are employed for scent 
ipgand flavoring. Oddly enough, the oil 
of wintergreen is now produced almost ex- 
clusively from the sweet birch, being chem- 
ically identical with that of trae winter- 
green, and more cheaply obtained. The 
wood of the red or pencil cedar yields a 
finer perfumery oi] than the cedar of Leba- 
non, and is now distilled inthis country as 

The rootstock of the 
wild girgar, known in trade as Canada 
furnishes an aromatic oil which 


most intelligent dairymen see the folly of it. 
In argument I have had somes even go so far 
as to claim that the acid of the sour whey 
helped to “‘ out’ the grease on the cans, and 
so aided in cleansing the vessels. 

Milk utensils should be washed soon 
after being used, and not allowed to stand 
for hours for the traces of milkto dry on 
and sour. 

When makirg cheese there was one farm | 
from which I habitually got sour milk. I) 
visited the premises time and again, and 
gave exhaustive directions about cooling 
and airing the night’s product. But even 
then there was little or no improvement. 
wasin despair until I found out that the 
housewife did not wash the milk utensils) 
until afternoon, and then I guess did not | 
give them more than a superficial cleansing. | 

Use seamless tin vessels whenever prac- | 
ticable, as they facilitate thorough ster !I!za- | 
tion, having no suspicious cracks to hide) 
decaying organic matter. As soon as the) 
cans have been returned from the factory 
in the morning, they, in common with the 
pails, strainers, pans, etc., should be first 
cleansed of miJk with pure cold water. 
This should be followed by a warm scrab- 
bing bath, to which twice a week a little 
sal soda has been added. 

If you have seamed utensils, or those in 
which the tin has become eroded in patches, 
add 50 per cent. of attention to the scrub- 
bing and scouring process. 

Bat the grand finale of all is the scalding, 
which should be done with water boiling 
hot. 1 emphasizs this because many scald (?) 
with lukewarm water. After proper ecald- 
ing give the tin ware the full measure of 
daily sunshine, and I’!] warrant no ipjarious 
microbe will be able to ran the gauntlet 
above described and live. 

To my mind, nothing is more indicative 
of good milk quality on the farm than to 
seearow of shining milk utensils glistening 
in the sunshine on the south side of the 
house. 

Another bad practice exists of never 
cleansing the milk pails and strainers after 
the night’s milking, but using them in the 
morning covered with the dried milk of 12 
hours before. This is based on the assump- 
tion that acidity is retarded during the cool 
of night, and that the vessels are perfectly 

morning 


sweet-in the > 

This may be a safe reliance in numerous 
cases, but there are hot and muggy summer 
nights as well as cool ones, when a sour 





snakeroot, 
has a place in price listr, and the swam 





milk pail or strainer in the morning may 


4. Thick planting has in dry seasons pro- 
duced the heaviest yield of stalks and the 
lightest yleid of ears. 

5. The ylelds of corn from cultivation 
one, two and three inches deep have been 
about equal. 

6. Cultivation four inches deep has con 
siderably reduced the yield of corn. 

7. Heavy applications of manure and fer- 
tilizers have not proved profitable in con- 
tinuous corn cultare. 

8. In continuous corn culture the effect of 


has not been exhausted in 15 years. 

9, Caltaral implements differing much in 
construction and action upon the soil have 
produced nearly the same yields of corn. 

20. Of the several cultural implemonts 
under trial, preference is given to the epring- 
tooth cultivator for soils similar to that of 

he station farm. 

11. Hilland drill plantings of corn have 
produced practically the same average 
yields. 


Food or Breed. 


The quality of the milk depends upon 
the fat in it, and the fat either depends 
upon the quality of the cow, or the food 
given toit. There are plenty who believe 
that the quality of the milk can be changed 
by changing the food. That is,certain kinds 
of food make milk rich in fat, and other 
foods make milk poor in fat. The question 
of which is correct is interesting to dairy- 
men, andifit isthe food that determines 
the question they wanta ration that will 
give the best resulte. 

Most farmers have been led to believe 
that the percentage of fat in the milk is 
determined largely by the quality of the 
food given to the cows. On the other 
hand the results of nearly all the scien- 
tific experiments and tests goto show that 
the kind of food fed tothe cow has little 
influence upon the fat in the milk, bat 
that everything depends upon the cow. 
There are some cows that seem to be 
born with the ability to produce milk rich 
in fat, and food of any kind will keep up 
this supply. Of course starving and grad- 
ual degeneration of the animal will decrease 
the supply of milk, and consequently the 
quality of fat. Bat with fair care and food 
the percentage of fat will remain good and 
quite constant. 

This brings us tothe important matter 
that all dairymen must consider. The 
cow is alaw unto herself. She is created 








probably due as much to the improvement 
of varieties of seed as anything else. Calt- 
|ure after approved methods isa good and 
| essential thing, bat itis mosall. Neither is 
| heavy and special fertil ziug sufficient. We 
must wake improvements in the seeds and 
varieties. Thisis something that can be 
| done only gradually. 
| Thewriter can remember when the old 
** Blue Stem ’’ was the great wheat used in 
|our Western States, and it was for those 
| times a first-class wheat. bt was qui'e pro- 
| fie, hardy, and was of good milling quality. 
| But it was far inferior to our modern first- 
|elass varieties. One thing, it was too low 
| growing to be servicsable. The Tennessee 
| Valley wheat was next brought ap from the 
| South, but after it had been cultivated a 
few years it fell down badly. Otherwise 
the plant was a good one. Then wheat 
| breeders had to experiment with plants 
| that would have better straw as well as 


| @ heavy application of fresh horse manure #004 heads. Weak-stemmed wheat plants 


| would fall down so badly that it would be 
|}impossible to harvest the crop with 
modern machines. The Shot or Tennessee 
wheat was an improvement upon the 
last. It was a smooth red grain, and it 
was very similar in appearance to the 
Turkey wheat now raised so extensively 
in Kansas. The bearded Mediterranean 
variety was next introduced from the 
coast of Spain, and this added wonder- 
fully tothe wealth of the country. It is 
a variety that is easily adapted to all 
kinds of soils and ciimates. It could even 
be raised in swamps where there was no 
drainage at all. |This is avery doubtfal 
statement. No wheat can be grownina 
swamp without drainage. The Bearded 
Mediterranean was introduced not from 
the coast of Spain, but from southern 
Russia, about 1854. It was at first very dark, 
but when grown on high land it soon be- 
came much whiter, and was for some 
years very popular. It ripened early, 
and thus escaped the midge that made 
growing the later white varieties impos- 
sible.—Ep.] For such places this variety 
isa good one today. The Smooth Mediter- 
ranean was introduced as a novelty after 
this, and it wassuch a prolific bearer that 
thirty bushels a year were raised from an 
acreon many farms. Bat the millers ob- 
jected to it beeause of the dark red grain. 

Today the market is fall of different 
varieties, and one can suit any soil or cll- 
mate from these. Wheat breeders are now 
trying to specialize the varieties and find 
the right sort for each different soil and 
climate. Improvements in this direction 
must soon result in the productive capacity 
of our soile. It is a good work and we 
should try to help it along. 

Indiana. WiLiiaM Conway. 





E. H. Greeley. Ellsworth, Me., has sold 
Matin Bell (4) (2.274) to Senator Hale of the 
same State. Mr. Hale will use heron the 
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AGRICULTURAL, 





Live Stock Notes. 


The National Stockman having heard of 
the death of a very old breeding sow, wrote 
to the owners, Taylor Bros. of Lynchburg, 
Tenn., for particulars, and received the 
following letter which'they publish, and we 
give here as a remarkable instance of a long 
and usefal life. It is doubtful if every sow 


ould be kept in breeding condition for s0 
many years, but we think many of our 


breeders kill their animals at the time when 


they are the most valuable, and thereby 
make @ mistake in being obliged to breed 
from immature animals which cannot prc- 


duce as strong and vigorous young as the 
older ones would have done. 
“We take pleasure in answering you 


inquiry relative to our old sow. She base 
been in our family between 32 and 34 years. 
She died in November, 1897, and was buried 


our farm by me (J. S. Taylor), and lim 
seene slabs mark her resting place. She wa 


MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN BOSTON, MASS., SATURDAY. JUNE 3, 


amount of rain for the next few weeks an 
average crop |s assured. 

Stockbridge is, from historic reasons, the 
beauty of its long, shaded main village 
street, and the fine hillside, on which is one 
of the Field homesteads, growing in popu- 
larityas‘a summer resort, especially for 
those who donot build a summer home. 
The Red Lion Hotel, of Saratogan dimen- 
sions and style, can this season accommo- 
date 250 guests. H. M. PoRTER 

Stockbridge, Mass., May 22. 


Horses in Demand, 


Signs are multiplying that we are ap- 
proaching a critical period in the horse 
market,—the market, that is to say, for 
horses suited for every-day work. OI 
course this is said with all the possible 
deference to those that assert that the end 
of the horse’s utility is nearly reached. 

The fact is that we are just beginning to 
feel seriously the reaction from a period of 
overproduction. The net result of that 
time of excessive and indiscriminate breed- 





one of the big-boned Berkshire stock, was 
cholera proof, and had not been sick for a 
quarter of acentury. She had raised about 
900 fine, thrifty pigs, from which money 
enough has been realiz:d to buy a good 
farm in Moore County, Tenn.” 


It has been found that the draught horses 
and males sent to Caba and Porto R'co 
with our army did not do well long in that 
climate after they were sent there, and they 
have been or are rapidly being replaced by 
the smaller but hardy Texan bronchos, of 
which about 800 have been sentto Caba 
and 300 to Porto Rico. They are more 
nearly like the animals that have been bred 
there, in size at least. Had the larger ani- 
mals proved efficient in those islands, it 








ing is that horses are becoming scarce. 
This spring horses are selling at high fig- 
ures whenever and wherever they are of 
the stamp that merits it, but the real 


scarcity has not yet been appreciated. 
Breeding establishments without number 
have been broken up in the panicky times 
of the last five years. Oar export trade has 
increased enormously, quietly and grada- 
ally, bat none the less surely, until it is 
stated that 51,000 horses, apart from thor- 
oughbreds and trotters shipped for racing 
purposes, were sent out of the country last 
year. Inthe mania for trotting blood con- 
verted to the purpose of high-stepping har- 
ness work, many stallions have been put to 
the stud, while mares that with a flush 
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that time. We bhave often churned cream 
from Jersey cows which would come to 
butter in 15 minutes of moderate stirring, 
and sometimes have spent two hours in 


hog, and yet the animal would be but balf 
nourished. What feeding hogs on grass 
results in is seen in the half-wild 
hozs of the South, which are gaunt 





gould have created a market for many Of| market would hava been held too precious 
them, which would have still farther ad-| for sale have bsen exported or devoted to 
vanced prices of horses and mules, but it | active work here. 
they can be satisfied with the bronchos it} From these, and may be some other 
will be better for Eastern farmers who | causes, the supply is not equalling the de- 
have to buy horses. mand. The spread of the horse show has 
Perhaps when our market is better £Up-| done mach to make the pubdilc’s taste in 
plied with horses, our breeders in the | horsefiesh exacting, and now it is common 
Southern States will be able to supply them | to hear dealers of high standing complain 
with animals acclimated to the heat, thet that, search as they may, they cannot find 


churning the cream from grade Ayrshire | and so fleet that no negro thief In search 
and the so-cailea native or scrub cows, with | of jiicy pig can catch them. They only 
probably some Ayrshire, Davon and L >ng- | fatten when nuts ripen in the fall. Nats 
horn blood in them, and in both cases we | are about the most concentrated natriment 
found that if we shortened the time by try- | thatcan be found. The pig ne3ds mainly 
ing to work more rapidly, we sacrificed concentrated food. What else he requ'res 
something of the qaality of butter in grain | is pest fed to him In small quantitier, slovar 
and tex‘ure. We do not doubt that we initsseason. Buatthe best food toald di- 


also allowed more of the butter fat to pass 


off in the buttermilk, althouzh we then had | 


gestion in p'geis beets, which even hogs 
that are highly fed on cornor other grains 


will be suitable for the artillery 404 | material o sult the taste of the purchasers, 
cavalry service, and for draught and car-| who are willing to pay big figures for good 


no means of ascertaining that. |will eat greedily. Mangel wariz:] or 


riage purposes, but we need be in no haste | 
to seek for that trade as long as we can suit | 
them better with cheaper animals. 


| 
_——-— 


What !s known as the ‘‘ Oswald ”’ ration is 
very popular In some parts of the west as a 
ration for feeding sheep and lambe. It con- 
sists of a mixture of 280 pounds of shelled | 
corn, 32 pounds of oats, ‘0 pounds of wheat 
screenings and 60 pounds of linseed meal. 
The feeders begin, however, with a light 
ration of oats and corn, about half as much 
corn as oats, and increase gradually in the, 
total amount fed, and in the proportion of 
corn until they are satisfied that the sheep 
are eating enough and digesting what they | 
got. It may be weeks before they can eat 
and digest a full ration of nine pounds of 
corn to one of oats, and they need watching 
to see that they do not get off their feed,and 
do not begin scouring. 

When sheep have good teeth they appear 
to thrive better upon whole grain than upon 
ground grains, as they eat it more slowly 
and digest it better. Those without teeth 
enough to grind their own grain will sel- 
dom do well if put upon ground feed, and 





while we have seen an old toothless ewe cause. 


fattened upon wet mash we do not advise it 


as likely to be very profitable. | without waiting to take notice whether 





animale. 

These are matters that the farmer will do 
wellto ponder. Thetime was never riper 
to reap big returns from capital wisely in- 
vested in high-class breedirg stock. It does 
not pay, and probably never will pay again, 
to breed indiscriminately from trashy 
stock, but there is every prospect that the 


market for all varieties of horses that ap- | 
proximate the bast types will nos only stay 


strong, but that something like famine 
prices will be paid within the next two or 
three years.—Naw York Journal. 


Dairy Notes. 


If we were called upon to furnish a motto 
for the dairyman to hang up where he could 
see it often, which would express much and 
give much good advice in a small space, we 
would suggest a very brief one, easily re- 
membered, “ Don’t hurry.’”’” There is no 
use for a hurrying man in the dairy, unless 
the cows get into the garden, and that 
occurs more often because some one is in 
too much hurry to mend the fence or shut 
the gate after them, than from any other 





The man who hurries in feeding his stock 


| each one eats what is given, and which ones 
Easilage is as good a feed for sheep 88 seem to desire more, will waste much 
for milch cows, especially so for those| food. That not eaten is a small waste, but 
about to drop lambs soon, and those with | that eaten by those that have only enough 
lambs at the side. It creates a flow of | to sustain life, and no surplus to increase 
milk, and its sucoulent natore prevents| growth or milk production, is all wasted. 
constipation, which is a more frequent cause | The careful feeder who watches his herd 
of other diseases, in the sheep yard as well | so that he knows very nearly the likings of 
as elsewhere, than maryimagine. Nor will each one, the amount each one will eat and 


We know also that working the batter too 
rapidly crushes the grain, and makes it 
salvy, yet it must be workedlong enough to 
remove all the buttermilk and most of the 
water from it, andif it hurts itto hurry too 
mach in working it, there is also a danger in 
leaving it but partly worked,b cause we are 
too much harried to fiaish our work prop- 
erly. 

In packing butter for markt there needs 
to be care to see that itis properly done, 
| and if time enough is not taken for that pur- 
pose, the results of previous care may be 
lost, because the appearance is not snuffi- 
ciently attractive. It has b2en said that 
some people teste their food with their eyes, 
but buyers see before tasting, and the dirty 
or.ill-packed package prejadices them before 
the quality is tested. 

In objacting to hurry we co not mean to 
assert that the slow man is always better 
than the quick one, for some men by a nat- 
ural deftness and experience can work very 
rapidly and yet work well, but for the mod- 
erate motioned to try todo their work in 
the same time must result in disaster as 


tached to an express train. Lt each go his 
natural speed, and be sure that he goes 
carefully enough to see all danger signals. 


From our various exchanges we learn that 
three changes are rapidly baing adopted in 


of them are being fitted with apparatus for 
making cheese as well aa butter,a plan 
which we have favored fora longtime. ‘t 
enables them to handle the milk during a 
lovuger season, if not during the entire year, 





and thus benefits their employees and the 


it cause scouring if used properly. When digest properly, and the effects of each | farmers who produce the milk, and also 
beginning to use, asin all other radical | change in the rations, may not care for as enables them to make whichever seems to 


changes in the character of the food, begin 


with small amounts and gradually increase 
antil they have a'l they will eat, with about 
half as much by we'g ut of dry hay, and a 
little grain twice a day. 

When on full rations a sheep will eat 
about four poundsa day for each hundred 
pounds weight, or this {s an average for the 
flock. Some of our best feeders use it, 
though perbaps not q tite as freely for sheep 
that are being fattened, while it has been 
foundone of the beat foods for the ewe when | 
eho is rearing winter or hothouse lambs. 

A little additional care may be necessary 
when feeding ensilage to prevent taking 
cold. Provide good warm quarters and dry 
beds, and protect them from cold draughts. 
This shonld be done at anytime, but is 
perhaps more important when feeding! 
liberally of ensilage or roots. } 

Even the sow with pigs, or that will drop 
her pigs soon, will probably do better for a 
little ensilagea day. We have not seen 
any reports of careful experiments in fez2d- 
log ensilage to breeding sows or those sa1ck- 
ling pigs, but know it hasbeen used In that 
way, and have not beard of any bad results 
from its use. The sow at such times would 
naturally do wellin a clover pasture, and 
enellage with grain enough to make it a 
balanced ration seems to be an excellent 
enbstitute for clover pasture for other ani-| 
mals, 0 why notfor the sow? 


a 
Central Berkshire Notes, 
A ride across the hills of Hampshire | 


ne!ghbor, but those he has the care of will 
probably be more profitable than a larger 
herd not as carefully watched. 

The evil effects of hurrying the cows 
when going toand from the pasture have 
often been pointed ont, and especially the 
loss by hurrying them when returning with 
fall udder asa natural result of full feed- 
ing. But the danger of milking too quickly 
is not as well anderetood, and some writers 


éven among professed dairymen atill advc- | 


cate rapid milking. Yeta person strong in 


the hand grip can inflict pain, and some-| 
times serious injary, to the distended teats | 
by too strong a pressure in trying to force | 
out a stream larger thaa the capacity of the | 


milk passage provides for. The soreness 
caused In this way is a not infrequent cause 
of garget, by creating an inflammation in 
the udder, and it is also the most usual 
cause of bloody milk, by rupturing the 
veins in udder and teats, and a frequent 
cause of kicking cows. 

The advocates of rapid mi\king also often 
add to their advice *‘ never strip the teats’: 
that is, do not milk with thamb and finger 
after a full stream cannot be brought out by 
the grasp of the hand. Luckily very faw 
practical dairymen follow this advice, as 
most of them know that if milk is not all 
drawn ont the cow will soon dry up in her 


| milk flow, and some of them have learned 


also that the last half pint stripped out 


| contains about six times as much butter fat 


as the first haif pint. and nearly as much 


County through the prominent towns of | *? *he first quart usually. Therefore, we 
central Borkshire last week revealed the | %Y milk quietly, steadily from beginnirg to 
fact that these sections have not suffered | the end, and milk as long asany can be ob- 
much from the drought of the month of | *!ned, but do not try to save time by hurry- 
May, and with the rainfall and ool! '28: 

weather of the week, the grassis looking| 100 rapid churning is by no means to be 
finely and all natare is putting on her best | 2¢#!red, and Is is better that the first five 
dross and flowers, which with the grandeur minutes shall be at such a moderate rate as 
of these hills and valleys impress one with | Will only serve to thoroughly mix the cream 
the fact that it is something more than qa| than that the butter should granulate in 





rich man’s fad that causes many of the) 
New York millionaires to make their sum-| 
mer homes in this section. 

These families hava not yet arrived gen-| 
erally, but many score: of painters, garden- 
ers, lawn and hedge trimmers are busy, as 
well asthe town workers upon the roads 
and streets, preparatory for the city re:i- 
dents and guests, This was specially 
noticeable at Lenox, which town, with the 
epecial gifts of the New Yorkers, is yearly 
extending its macadamized roads in all 
directions from the centre. These summer 
homes are built in no one part of the town, 
and often are quite isolated from each 
other. Several of these establishments are 
qaite extensive in landed area, as weil as 
househoid baildings, having absorbed sevy- 
eral old homesteads, notably those of the 
Stokes, Butler and Sloan places, on which 
are kept a “ boss farmer” and his helpers 
through the year. High grade dairying is 
the nomiral busipess, and which Is said to 
ba well done in more than name, the prod- 
uote of their fine Jersey stock selling at high 
figures in cream and batter to their city 
neighbors. 

I noticed on ths Stokes placa a well- | 
trimmed old apple orchard in very general ) 
and {nll bloom. Andover the whole sec- 
tion which I passed last week in both coun- | 
ties the bloom was far froma failure. The 
winter killing of grass appears to be small 
excapt on level lawns, where ice was nat-| 
urally formed in excess. With a fair 





“The Best is 
the Cheapest.” 


Experience teaches that 
good clothes wear longest, 
good food gives best nutrition, 
and a good medicine that 
cures disease is naturally the 
best and cheapest.. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla is the best medt- 
cine money can bay, because 
it cures when all others fail. 


Poor Health — ‘Had poor health for 
years, pains in shoulders, back and hips, 
with constant headache, nervousness and 
no appetite. Used Hood's Sarsaparilla, 
gained strength and can work hard all 
day; eat heartily and sleep well. I took 
it because it helped my husband to whom 
it gave strength.” Mrs. E. J. Gi 
Moose Lake, Minn. = & SD 


Never Disappoints 


_ Hood's Pills cure liver ills ; the non-irritating 
only cathartic to take with Hood's Sorsanetlie 











/mapy animals as his hustling, rushing | be most profitable or in best demand in the 


| market. 
| Thetaking of milk and paying for it ac 
cording to the amonnt of butter fat shown 
by the Baboook test,has b3come almost uni- 
| versal among them, and the man who keeps 
good cows and feeia liberally no longer 
| feels that he is being robbed for the benefit 
of the man who has scrab ciws fed ujon 
| bog grass, whoze milk is scarcely worth the 
| trouble of handling. Those men, too, will 
soon learn that they should have better 
| cows and give better feed and better care if 
they are to make any profiiin milk prodac- 
tion. 

The establishment of skimming stations 
where the milk is pat through the separator, 
and the cream sent to the factory, while the 
skimmilk is taken home to be used in feed 
ing calves, pigs and poultry while it is yet 
sweet and new, is bacoming a feature with 
many of them, and this results in saving 
the skimmilk to those who can m:k; the 
best uze of It in saving transportation of the 
ekimmilk, and in bringing all the benefits of 
the creamary within reach of many who 
were too far away to take their milk to it, 
| We have lately read of a creamery st Dan- 
| var, Col.,which is receivirg separated cream 
rom a point 300 miles away. 

These changes benefit the creamery 
owners, because the better the quality of the 
cream they get,and the nearer they are 
supplied up to their full working capacity, 
the better will be their product, the better 
the price they will obsain, and yet the 
lower will ba the labor cost of producti in. 

The farmer is benefited if he becomes 
educated so that his annual prodaction per 
cow will be an average of 300 to 400 pounds 
per head, a point which many have reached 
and some have exceeded, instead of being 
200 pounds or less in a yaar, which Is the 
record of many dairies, and the greater will 
be his income and his profit. 

The consumer also hopes fora share in 
the prospority, beeause increased prodac- 
tion at less cost will probably finally result 
in lower prices, unless demand increases 
faster than supply, while he knows that the 
improved methods make better his chance 
of buying a good article than it was under 
former systems, or the lack of system, that 
prevailed two or three decades ago. Having 
had many years experience with butter, as 
producer, buyer and seller and consumer, 
wethink weare jastified in saying that 
much butter now graded as firsts, and even 
seconds, would have b2en pronounced extra 
good 25 yoars ago. 

Grass-fed Pigs. 


A few years ago, many eriters on agri- 
| @niture were enthusiastic over what they 
supposed were the advantages of keeping 
| hogs and pigs on grass and clover, as being 
| 80 much less expensive than grain, besides 
| making a better quality of pork. We do 
;not hear mush about this cheapness of 
| grass for pigs now. Considering their nn- 
| trition, grass and clover are far dearer foods 
| than grain, especially for the pig, whic. has 

a smaller stomach in proportion to its size 
| than any other domestic animal. In this 
| fact of its small stomach lies the principal 
|valas of the hog as a cheap producer of 
| meat, for ithas more meat with less waste 
matter than in any ruminant animal. If we 
could oblige the hog to eat enough gras3 to 
maintain good condition, that would enlarge 
the stomach beyond all proportions for a 











the creameries through the country. Many. 


surely as it would if a wheelbarrow were at- | 


some coarse-zgrowing beeta are usually rec- 
ommended, but we should advise growlng 
sugar beets for this nee, aud then no} give 
the pigs all they eat of bests, lest they lessen 
th ir grain ration too much. Hogs are so 
fond of beets thatif allowed allthey will 
eat they will surfeit themselves with a food 
that is not as nutritious as it should be for 
the owners’ profit. 


ee - 





Mares Are Poor. 


From all over the country comes the wail! 
that the mares now being b:ed are, as a 
whole, an inferior lot, mach worse, indeed, 
| than those with which the work of grading 
up was begun, say twenty or thirty years 
ago. Daring the past five years or six of 
| dulness in the horse basiness, holders have 
almost universally sacrificed their best mare 
‘to get money. Payment of some kind 
| had to be made and the buyers would only 
' take the very best. The money had $o be 
| raised somehow or other, and if the beat in 
'the yard happened to be a mare, she went 
to the city and into harness, whence she 
will never return. The poorer ones the 
dealers would not buy, and these are now 
left to be bred and to raise the prospective 
stock that will be thrown on the market in 
1905 and 1906. 


The cry is the same from all the great 
farming Sjates. Nowhere is there any- 


thing like a sufficiency of god brood mares, 
and as a result those that are of high clase 
are commanding tremendous prices. Not 
so long ag) a farmer, who has been sensible 
enovg to sacrifice somethirg else, or not to 
gat into a position where he would be called 
on to sactifise anythirg, sold four out of « 
round dozen yourg mares he had in hie 
yard for a cool thousand dollare, and these 
were not reg etered maresof any kind at 
that,—zimply god b‘g mares. 

This shows how scarce really good maree 
likely to make acseptable breeders really 
are. The crop of foais that will be raised 
in 1900 is not going to be a good one in the 
aggregate, and the same is trae of thos: 
that will follow during the next three 
years. Jastat present, also, the dealars al! 
2ver seem to agreethat the supply of even 
common borses is none too large. 

D: T. A. Bown, Chariton, Ia., was re- 
e2ntly a caller inthe Horseman’s editoria) 
rooms, aud stated that it wae getting hard 
out in hia State to buy any kind of a horee 


able profit te the shipper. The eupply o! 
good horses, he ssid, is very nearly com- 
pletely extausted—only a few here and 


Daring the spring and early summer, 
the names of the children are collected 
from the various individuals and organiz3- 
tions which are interested in the work, a 
long list of which is given in the report, and 
includes the names of many of Boston’s 
well-known churches and charitable insti- 
tutions. Numbers of children go to the 
office of the Country Week with requests to 
“go to the country,” and pleading with 
earnest faces not to be forgotten. At the 
Union pbuilding, the children gather, after 
the Fourth of Jaly, and are taken to the 
railroad station in a special elec 
trie ar, en ronte for the glorl-| 
cus and unknown country, a happy, ex-| 
cited throng. Visitors had been entertained | 
atalmostall the home, previous to last | 
year, tv which the childran were sent daur- 
ing the season. Comfortable accommoda- 
tions must be furnished at the houses to 
which the children are sent, and especial 
osre is taken tha} families which take visil- 
\oraare not in a position in which they 
would lock upon the b dard money as their 
chief source of income, as in this way the 
danger that the children might be neglected | 
iz avoided. 


A number of letters written by children 


included in the report, and tell in more 
graphical language than any adult person 
could use the joysof their Country Week. 
“Thad sucha very nicetime, and I had | 
such a grand time I would like to go egain,”’ 
is on'y one sentence out of hundreds 
which show how much the little folks 
appreciate their visits. “It was my 
firstexperence of knowing blue Berries, | 
and I wish it last longer.’’ This last 
is from a young boy who, we hope, will 
have the opportunity of testing that 
sp2cial kind of berries again. In a letter 
to one of the heads of the department, 





ome ve the peculiar condition of hay 
nn, A 1 a ton on nearly all grades in New 
York, wh 1) in Boston primes and No.1 go up 
another dollar this week, No. 2 goes up $2, and 
choice fine $3, with pearly all lower epntes * 
jeast $1 higher. Tbis is nearly $3 al\ roun 
here in three weeks. Prime rye straw also ad- 
yanesd 60 cents. This condition should induce 
larger shipments here and lower the prices 

be . 
pony total! shipments of boots and shoes 
from Boston this week have been 94,818 cis 3, 
agsinst 86,828 cases last week, 73,420 cases 
for the corresponding week | sst year and 69,210 
in 1897. The total saipmente thus far in 1899 
have been 1,624,507 cas s, ageinst 1,628,262 
oases in 1898, 1,419 801 in 1897 and 1,832,938 
corn port of Be for the 

——The exports from the s°on 
week ending May 20, 1899, incladed 14,946 
pounds butter, 563,610 pounds cheese and 243,- 
670 pounds 0130. For the same week ias: year 
the exports included 8740 pounds batter, 68,540 
pounds cheese and 189,603 pounds oleo. 

—Kastbound shipments, dead freight, by s1!- 
rail routes from Ohicago list week were 92 000 
tons, against 98,000 week before and 102,000 
same week last year, when heavy chipments of 
Leiter wheat were causing abnormal Eastern 
freights. 

——Bradstreet reports exporis forthe week 
week ending Thursiay: Wheat (and flour as 
wheat), 2,812,206 busiel', against 8,284,182 
bushels the previous week, and 4 064,852 
bushels last year. 
bus ‘els, against 206,587,846 Iss: year. Oora, 
2,768,414 bushels, against 2,768,694 bushels 
previous week and 5,859,579 |ast year. From 


July 1, 149,082,221 bus els, agains! 169,168,146 


last year. 

——The shipmen‘s of live stock and dress3d 
beef last week incladed 2648 cati!3, 1000 sheep, 
16.589 q 1arters of beef from Boston, 1648 c ttl», 
1106 sheep, 14.664 quarters of beef from New 
York, 787 cattle, 1437 quarters of beef from 
Baltimore, 274 cati!+, 1820 quarters of beef 
from Philidelyhia, 700 catil» from Newport 
Newer, 4422 catt!», 694 sieep from Montreal, 
a total of 10,414 cattls, 2800 sheep, 82 850 
quarters of beef from all ports. O! these 6034 
eatt! 2, 2071 sheep, 37,041 q 1arters of beef weat 
to L'verpoo), 1981 catils, 45 sheep, 3717 q 1arters 
ef beef went to London, 1349 cattle,649 sheep to 
Glas zow, 200 cattle to Hull, 465 cattle to New; 
css'le, 359 cattle t) Bristol, 2092 quarters of 
beef to Southampton, 26 catt!), 36 sheep to 
Bermuda and Wes: Indies. 


——The total postal receipts of the Uaited 


States for this year—a record breaker—are 
estimated at §100,000,000. Last year they were 
$87,640 000, 
itam of the total, $15 000.000, and Alaska the 
smallest, $16,CO0. 

——In the vicinity of Wheeling, West V?., the 
country roads are so bad that the Society for the 
Prevention of Oraelty to Animals recectly 
s’opped horses from traveling on them. 

——The visibie supply cf gra'n in the United 
States and Canada, May 20, insiuded 25 468 000 
bushels of whea', 17,018,900 bushels of corn, 
8,028,000 bushels of oats, 831.000 bush<!: 
of rye, and 1,537,000 bushels cf 
ley. Compared with previous week, this is an 
increase of 290 000 bushels of oats, 5000 bushels 


cf rye, and 18 OOO bushels of bariey, with a de-| 


crease cf 550,000 bushels cf wheat and 2,162 000 | 
who have been on thse visits, through the | pusheis of coro. One year ago the supply was 


kindness of the Country Week people, are | 23,085,000 bushels of wheat, 19 504,000 bushels | 


ofcorn, 8,114,000 bushels of oa's, 1,478,000 
bushels of rye and 539 0CO bushels of barley. 
——In 1898 the Swift Company’s purchases of 
live stock aggregated 1,487,844 cattle, 2 658 951 
sheep, 3,928,659 hogs. For the same period 
total sales sggregated more than $150,000,000, 


while the total shipments for 1898 amounted to | 


107,684 carloads. The company employs 18,433 
mep,anG the weekly payroll amounts to $200,- 
450. 

——The export movement from the port of 
Boston for the month of April was as follows: 
Oorn, 11.064,437 bushels, compared with 8.622,- 


From July 1, 205,271,060 


New York contributing tte largest 


Dar- | 
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CANCER 
WURED 


BY ABSORPTion 
NO KNIFE, 


The result of years of scientin resear 
America’s greatest Diood speciaiis: . _ 
treatment that relieves Immediately, op 
msnent!y all forms of, CANOKRS, Ty Mon A 
OBRONIO DISEASES. Hundreds o: a0! 
cures effected in and around Boston R Pn 
fo.l>wing: Bettis 


BLOOD EVIDENCE 


FOR REFERENCES OF « ANCER 
AND TUMOR CASES wri; 


ete 





ch by 
A Dieasant 


the most wonderfal cure of tod.’ ): 2 
and tumor taken {rem t :is 1aay's 
osing no blood and hav'nz no pain =a, 


a 
schist nee of the nook. ees Jann 
une BAnTCeen ies Grove Pp 
pe Rey ence 1 3brotd tamor, 87°80 Han 


Beverly, Mase.—sancer of the |ivar Street, 
MRS. 
ser: ELTON, RBoslintale, Mass ~Idroid 

RS. K{SSICK, West Walnut L9xb 
its canenr of breast. Park, Roxbury, 

7. 8, 96 Woodwa ent 

ell, Mass.—cancer of neck. rd Avenue, Low. 

MRS. J. A. MILLER. JR +» 241 Fadera Btreet 


Providence, R. {.—cancer of breast. 
MR. DANIEL H. THOMPA2ON, Ww 
N. H.—cancer of the throat. 
ALL OF [THESE OASES WERE EN] IRELY 
OURED BY 


Dr. James M. Solomon 


Wonderfal Treatment of Abscr» 
witbout the use of a knife 
DR. SOLOMON’S OFF! 


24 Beacon Street, 
BOSTON. 


Ocenfrom 9A M.to6 P.M. 
Sundays, Attleboro Offisa, ope: 


BOTANY: 


The Story of] 
Plant Life, 
By JULIA MacNAIR WRIGHT, 


Few persons possess the skill to treat scientific 
subjects in @ manner that !s practical and at the 
| game time pleasing and attractiveto the ord 
Daty reader. Mrs. Wright bas strong claims t) 
this cistinction. Her charming little book \s 
divided into twelve chapters, as will be seen by 
| the table cf contents, and devoted to plants that 
| are in evidence during that month: *' The Story 
| cf the Root” (January), “The Story of the 
| Stem” (Pebruary), “The Hope of Years to 
Oome” (March), “When the Woods are Laat 


70 S8ter 











| Ld , 
477 bushels last year, an increase of 2,441,960 | 2TC*2” (April), “The Beauty of the Flower 


bushels; wheat, 11,922,351 bashels, compared 
with 6,495,685 bushels, an increase of 56 496,816 


the mother of a young lad who at the time | pushels. The total value of breadstoffs, exported 
of his departure for the country was very | duringthe 10 months was $22,808,998, com- 
miserable and had been under the doctor’s | pared with $17,760,908 in 1898, an increase of | 


(May), ‘“Solomon’s Rivals” (Jane), “ Plant 
Partnerships” (July), ‘ Piant Food and Motion” 
(August), “.The Pligrims of the Ysar” (Septem- 
ber), ‘‘ Bringing Forth fruit" (October), “The 
Sleep of the Plants” (November), “The Reign 
of the Immortals’ (Dscem>er). Her treatment 


| $51,900,745, and the imports $24,197,298. 


oare during the greater part of the spring, 
and who returned a healthy and rugged 
boy, says,“ I feel now that without that trip 
I should most likely have lost my boy. God | 
bless the Country Week, I say.’’ Such | 
glowing tributes as these, more than any- 
thing else, repsy the attentions and kind- 
ness of the good people who help along | 
with theirtime asd contributions a work 
} which should prosper and grow. 


Boston Exports and Imports. 


Theexports from Boston for the week 
ending May 19 were valaed at $1,925,221, 
andthe imports at $1,353,906. Excess of 
exporte, $572,215. For correeponding week 
last yoar exports were $2.805,70i1, and im- 
ports were $736,399 Excess of exports 
$2 019,305 Sines Jan. 1 exports have been 
Ex- 
ess of exports, $27,703,447. For same 20 
weeks last year exporte were $49 765, 229, and 
Imports were $23 489 554 Exeess of exports, 











| $26,275 675. O.the weeck’s exports $1,344,- 
for any sort of a price that meant ao reagon- | 


944 went to Eagland, $164,054 to Scotland, 
$25,833 to Ireland, $39,471 to Nova Scotia 


|}and Provineer, $13,744to British posses- 
| elons in Africa, $8420 to Newfoundland and 


$5,047 995. 





of root, stem, lesf, war, ssed pod and fru!t are 





Headache 


Biliousness, sour stomach, constipa- 


tion and all liver ills are cured by 
’s Pill 
Hood’s Pills 
The non-irritating cathartic. Price 
25 cents of all druggists or by mail of 
C.1. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


| pleasing and practical. Her discussion of the 

| atility of piant ilfe, foo%, clothing, medicine, 

| houses and sanitation are equally suggestive and 
loteresting. The bok is designe’ for general 
readivg, and is also aimira»ly atapted for class 
use as supple mentarg readinog, or as atex’ book 
On ths subject. Cloth Diniting, fi’ y can's. Sli 
by all bcoXxseliers, or sent prapaid upon recap! 
of price, Addre3s 
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FREE - BIGGEST OFFER YET - FREE 





EVERY FARMER WANTS 


The Celebrated and Popular Work, entitled 


Manning's Illustrated Book 


—_on— 


there left, and those very much scattered. | Labrador, and 6741 to other British possee- 
Local demand is about enough, according to sions, a total of $1,6)8 206 to Great Britain 


awayup. The prediction that before 1905) Langley, etc, and smaller amounts to| . 
we will experience a horses famine seems other countries. The principal articles 
likely to come trne.—Chicago Horstman. | of export were: Provisions $972,790, bread- 
— | stoffe $251,245. live animais $169,490, leather 
The Country Weex. $153,761, cotton, raw, $18,077, cotton manu- 
A child b o hee factures $3230, iron and manufactures of | 
be orn and bred in the crowded | 15 992, wood and manufactures of $28 254 
tenements of a great, bustling city like | machinery and sowing machines $73,495, 
Boston, enjoye, more than anything else, | spirits $17.605, tobacco $12,392, tallow 
irip to the green fields and pasiures where | gig 568, fare $12,215, drags and chemicals 
earthand skyare in harmony with each | g¢7g9 psper $9531, blacking $6107, hard- 

other, Wherea romp, unfettered by star-| ware 5281, 





-— 





Cattle, Shee 


p and Swine 





this veterinarian, {0 most districts ofthe and her colonies; $119675 went 
Hawkeye Sate to eat upthe offerings with |Gormapy, $145,615 to Belgium, $36,- 
out leaving any for shipment,and prices are | 793 to Natherlands, $7874 to Mignon, | ae 


290,000 Sold at $3.00 per Copy 





READ OUR CREAT OFFER 
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{ng brick walls, narrow and unkempt streetz, 
ig @ daily pleasure, and the expressions of 
delight vented by a child who has felt these 
pleacures fillathe careworn mother’s heart 
to overfioswing with thanks for the thought- 
fainess cf the people in charge of these 
outings. 

A report of the twenty-fourth season of 
he Country Week has just come to hand, 
and includes much usefal and interesting 
information concerning the good work being 
done by the Boston Young Men’s Christian 
Union. “In 1875,’ the report reads, *' Rey. 
William Gannett, having seen in a Bosten 
dailyan acccunt cf a work carried on in 
Copanhagen forgiving the poor children 
avisit to the country, conceived the idea 
of attempting a similar thing in Bs 
ton. With the co-operation of his 
sister, Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells, and after 
no little trouble in securing the money, 
and finding suitable homes in the coun- 
try, he brought it to pass that 106 children, 
from sixor eight to twelve or fourteen 
years of age (of whom all but a very few 
would have asen no country inthe summer 
save on the Sunday-school excursion cr the 
large mass picnic) had an average of ten 
days of country life andair and sight and 
frolic. After personally caring for the work 
for another year, Mr. Gannett requested the 
Young Men’s Christian Union to assume 
the management of the undertaking, and in 
their hands it has remained ever since.” 


Forty-three thousand nine hundred and 
eighty-six children and five thousand 
seven hundred adults have been sent away 
fora country visit during the twenty-one 
years which have elapsed previous to 1898; 
and almost two hundred and eighteen 
thousand dollars ($218,000) has been ex- 
pended in this most magnificent work. In 
1877 the average length of the visit was nine 
and four-fifths days, andin 1898 it had in- 





Boston Fish Market. 


A good supply of fish now, bat a very 
good demand, and prices generaliy steady, 
especially on off-shore fish. Large and 
market cod steady at 14 to 2 cents and 
steak at 3 to 4 cants a pound. Haddock a 
little acarce and upto 4 cents. Hake, pol- 
lock and cusk at 2t93 cents, and flounders 
the same. Halibut more abundant at 8 
to 10 cents, as $0 qaailty. Native mackerel | 
20 esnts each, and Spanish wmackerel | 
down to10 or 12 centsa pound. Bine fish) 
and lake trout 10 to 12 cents, and sea trout. 
at 5 cents. Brook trout at 40 to 60 cents | 
apound. Striped bass in good supply at 12) 
osnts for small and 8 to 9 cents for large. A 
tew black bass have come inandsold at18'| 
cente. Soup steady at 6 cents and perch are 
15 conte a string. 

Keanneb2c shad growing plenty at 20 cents | 
each acd shad roe the same. Penobscot | 


cents. 
Lobsters only moderate supply at 12 to 13 
cents alive and 15 cents boiled. 


people hava stopped eating oysters b>cause 
there isno Rinthe month, bat there is a 
steady demand, and prices remain un- 
changed. 


> —  —___ —_ 


the last week amounted in value to $216 438; | 
previous week, $124,940; similar week last year 


agninst $3 066,952 last year. 

——Traf:on makes the exports from the A‘l n.- | 
‘le coast! s week to include 173,500 barrel« of | 
flour, 1,620,000 bushels of wheat, 





creased to thirteen days. 


bushels of corn, 6920 barrels of pork, 13,606,000 | 


OUR OFFE 


e sd 
$186 826. Tie total value of exporis of leather 
from tals port since Jav. 1 Is §3,178,164 | 











Tais great work givesall the information concarning the varions B-eeds 8 i 
salmon more abundant at 30 to 33 cants &| Characteristics, Breaking, Training, Sheltering, Baying, Selling, Profitable U* 
poand and Oregon a} 18 cents. Frozen shad | General Care; embracing all the Diseases to which they are subjact—the Causes, / 
out of market. Tongues and cheeks 10 to | to Know and What to Do given in plain, simple language, but scientifically correct “— 
12 cents and eels the'same. Frogs legs quiet | »i:n Directions that are Easily Understood, Easily Applied, and Remedies that are w/t : 
at 40 cents a dczan, and soft shelled crabs 75 | the Rach of the People; giving also the Most Approved and Hamane Methods {0 the 
Shrimps boiled 40 centsa quart. | Gara of Stock, the Prevention of Disease and R2atoration to Health. 


Datermined to outdo all offers ever yet m 


Clams 10 | the most complete and practical yet produced, heretofore sold at $3 per copy, 4" 
good supply at 50 cents a gallov. Many 4 COPY FREE to every new subscriber to our Paper. 


Althongh the prica of one year’s subsoription ' 
MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN isonly $2.00, nates 
‘offer to send this great work in slightiy cheaper binding and style of mauae’’ 
|ABSOLUTELY FREE to every person sending us $2.00 for one ner 
——The shipments of leather from Boston for | cubscription to the 
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Former Price, $3.¢ 
B Tre Massachuselts Pong 


Send by Postal Order or Postage Stamps $2.00 at once 
3.087,000| ¢ *2 this unrivalled and useful premtum. 
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See 
Changing Chicken . 
Pp O U LTRY, Pract 4 mena ine tes al - om tome aoe ange has proved the pe ps eo eapenttin, as the wiring of the Household 
— y for canning. ght top rail should be made stronger thar 
mene ints. producing, they are generally enth back 
practical Poultry Po . oour the teens Gee 7S a shesnaneoeme drawbacks in small-fruit a a yey A line of barbed wire at 
on suai it the ground ever thaws nese, ond begin with expenses wien a cultura. Grapes sometimes mildew, and oa ~ 4 will also prove an advantage, ar 
agh to allow as to have the work done | ang they cannot afford. Seo of Oe the rose chafer sometimes destroys bles. Ons toa sharp barb quickly 
aan oats in an outer henyard oy ge common mistakes is that of building one neeety oy trod = pret wo ae se ee Goan yoy ak cine oe 
gotil the chickens are pat In It, and \issee nenhouse to hold several hundred hey may winterkill if there | Whil *molst, both the 
ogrow to feed to the chickens and chickens and hens, instead of s¢veral Sisatee calabicat aan m t|veds 008 cen ane ba hates toe Housekeepers. 


allowed Is 04 igabout a foot high, contir- 


hens eae it laste. A strip on the 
- side of the house, which is almost 
D 


intend to make a flower bed of 
pock wheat there. When in fall 
not anornamental, bat will con- 
t as white daring the +" = 

ras it has been most o e 
ae wuile after the grain begins to 
: D 5 parketfal of it thrown into the hen- 
= ill give them pleasant and very profi}- 
able amusement for a good part of the 


ren, we 
by sow DE 
ploom it 1s 
tinae s)mos 


a people realiz) the amouct of green 
tood for pouliry that m'‘ght be grown in the 
gmail epaces often now growing miserable 
weeds, or the value of euch food for them. 
ip requires bat little labor, and almost no 
expense for these two crops. In fact, it 
may be called no expanse at al’, as the 
seed porrowed from the poultry grain to 
gow them will be repaid more than three- 
fold by the valine of the crop grown. 

ot coarse we shall nos neglect to save the 
atppings of the little lawn and garden bor- 
gers for the hens, bat we hope fu this way 
yo have more of this fine grass left over for 
ginter ase. The hens seem to like it much 
ther than ordinary cover hay, and eat it 


emailer ones to hold the same number. I: 
msy cost somewhat more to build the larger 
number. Bat this is more than comper- 
sated for by the fact that if disease gets 
among the fowls, as it surely will, it can be 
restricted to a small flock rather than to a 
larger one. Besides, the large henhouses 
are too unwieldly to be easily moved, while 
the emall ones can be moved at will. 
For whenever disease breaks out in 
® flock, it infects not merely the 


is not snow enough to protect them. It is 
well to adopt some means of bending them 
down, holding the tips in place with earth. 
The gooseberry saw-fly does some damege 
to them and to currants, bat two or three 
applications of hell: bore in a season disposes 
ofthem. The eurrant stem borer has done 
some barm, and all infested canes should 
be cut outand burned. D» the same with 
raspberry canes that are attacked by the 
raspberry cane girdler, a comparatively new 
Incect which punctures the stalk of ihe new 


posts and stakes may be driven down 
as deeply as needed. The stake is often 
only slightly inserted in the soil, but it is 
sare to be heaved up by frost the followin; 
winter, and that will pull the fence out o 
shape if not driven down below the fros! 
line. At the bottom a stone large enough t 


By arrangements with the publishers, 
we are able to furnish our readers with 
the various household publications given 
below at the following low rates in 
combination with the PLOUGHMAN. 


With One Yoar’s 








beth 
glean in winter as they do when given to 


them green 'n summer. 
Itany one has chickens or fowl to send | 


io market tls better usnally to kill and | jadgment in the matter. 


jrees them, if !t can be done neatly and 
properly, than to ship them away alive. 
Not only isa higher price pald per pound, 
excepting at each s¢asons as there may be 
aHebrew festival to create an anasual 
jemand for live poultry, bat there is e 
sbrinkege of about five pounds on a hur- 
jredwelght when live poultry are placed in 
coops for a day, and if they remain two or 
three days it may be mach more, 

Every poultry keeper should learn the 
art of dressing poultry for market, and 
obtain fall instractions for packing them if 
hehasaayt>syalagay. Poalicy doaty 
in the large markets usually have printed 
directions for dressing and packing, which 
they will give or send to those intendiag to 
sip to them, which directions are very 
clearly given, easily understood and easily 
followed. We have seen two lots of ponul- 
try sold at widely different prices, when we 
bad no donbt that they were about ¢ qually 





good for table ase, bat one looked attrac- 
\ive, anda man would need to be hungry 
before the other woald tempt him If he saw 
itas it arrived in the market. 

Where one has bat a few to sell and does 
not like the task of dressing them, if an 
itinerant poultry buyer comes along and 
ofers a falr price for them, it msy be 
better to sell them alive. The buyer wil! 
make his profit on them, if lucky, but it 
will save the grower all farther trouble,and 
he will kaow what he isto receive, but we 
bad reference at firat to the shipping to 
dealersor commission merchants and ac- 
cepting what they will retarn after deduct- 
ing shrinkage, freight, cartage, storage and 
the other charges they know how to put on, 
\naddition to their commission. 


Moch is sald lately about the difference in 
favor of meats, even fat pork and bacon, 
bat how few know the difference in flavor 
of poultry when fed on good, clean, whole- 
tome food, or when obliged to get its living 
inthe manure heap, and from weed seeds, 
and \te water from dirty puddles. And 
even worsethan this is the collection of 
rotten garbage sent out as “ city swill.’”’ 
We think neither the flesh nor the egg of a 
tow! fed apon such food Is fit to eat. 





A lady wrl'erin Practical Farmer advc- 
cates letting hen turkeys hatch thelr own 
eggs, and finds them ready to set when they 
have lald 17 to 20 eggs. For that very 
teacon we always prefer to set all their 
earlier eggs under hens. We seldom failed 
of getting 35 to 40 eggs from a good turkey, 
toi have gone much above that number, 
tndshe kepton laying so late that we did 
Dot careto bave the later eggs hatched at 
ull, 48 we had not much use for late-hatched 
torkeys. 

We found that tarkey poults with hen 
mothers were tamer, came to the house to 
de fed at night regularly, and were in maby 
ways more desirable than those ranning 
with theturkey mother, though we some- 
limes tried the latter when she had leid ont 
ber litter. In this way wehad no second 
‘ler of eggs lald in the fall, or but few, and 
the ‘arkeys were ready to be fed and fat- 
waned for Thanksgiving and Christmas 
inners. The work of caring for a flock of 
joung turkeys withahenisno more than 
tat of taking care of a litter of chickens, 
"teepting the taking care that they were 
cohcanght catina shower, and the feed 
tiven was but little different, though if the 
®Mshoppers and other insects were scarce, 
We should consider meat or beef scraps even 


nite {mportant as apart of the feed for 
urkeys than for chickens. 





— Maine Farmer tells of a lady in that 
y * who received 72 dozen, or 864 eggs, 
°m 11 fall-blooded Barred Plymouth Rock 
‘from Nov. 20, 1898 to March 15, 1899, 
. Average of nearly 74 eggs a day, or about 
: uve week, This is good record, and 
— dike to know where they were 
_— snd how they were fed to produce 

— during the winter months. 
ae Nor waiting for further information 
ye at it in the light of tests made at 
re ‘he experiment stations. They 
- food cost of each hen atfrom 24 
~ ra tor 100 days, or 28 to 35 cents for 
ne eee the two extremes we will 
~~ ithe ted as they did, her eggs cost 
tap — Shcents per dozen, which is 
ee Ggh for the winter months, and 
wily > a as this has been, extraordl- 
— 80 that eggs have been scarce and 
ced. If the Farmer publishes an 


Bt of how this was don shall 
ke room for it. oe ” 


_ 

. Poultry and Game. 

b en dolng now in the poultry mar- 
‘he supply of fresh-killed stock is 


tring 20 tn - cy roasting chickens 
baller, 13 “5 cents a pound and spring 


Nhe pounds weight, 25 to 35 
\doung,  p’ 2004 chickens 12 to 18 cents 
tusks 15 . wae are 12 cents, and green 
W886 at 2) ao ®t & Pound. Capons are 


chicks ‘ents for large. Western fowl 
tnoy 08 dry packed at 12 cents, with 
tee a foe at 12 to 14 cents and 
Mead, bat in | ‘o 12 cents. Turkeys 
lor Oleg n istle demand at 12 to 14 cents 
tog 884 10 to 12 cents for fair to 
s Rong } ’ 

LS to gi ge ‘ast week’s prices, natives 


Sade at $9.4" dozen, Western, $1 to $1.25, 
ts “0 $240 for choice large, and 
T mixed lots, 


— 180 ¢ 
) fo Not many 


' in stor 
‘M81 to g age, but a few canvas 


Li5a@ 
wa and bi pair,red heads at 50 
lL, 


ack ducks or mallards 40 


“cansed more attention to be given to the 
|garden there than in towns more remote, 


henhouse, bat the grounds around it. 
The henhouse may be made free 
from disease germs, but §the (grounds 
round it cann of be so easily gleansed. it 
is a bad practice to feed young chicks on 
the ground, especially with wet meal, to 
which more or less soil adheres. This soil 
may contain the germs of the gaper, which 
is caused bya worm that lodges in the wind- 
pipe. These worms are common in the soil 
wherea henhouse has long stcod. It is 
safer to feed young chicks either on a dry, 
clean board or on a little fresh gravel or 
sand that has not come from near the hen- 
house. If they pick up gravel or sand with 
their food it will help their digestion. A 
{friend at South Dennis, Mass., who began 
growing chickens last February, writes to 
friends here that he shall move th- old her- 
house, which has been in an inconvenient 
plase much too long. We commend his 








HORTICULTURAL. 


The Farm Garden. 


In Bailletin Ne. 2 of the Maine State 
Board of Agriculture this year, they de- 
vote most of the space to their correspond- 
ents inall sections of the State, in regard 
to value of the farm garden, manner of lay- 
ing it out, crops to growin it, etc. It is 











rather surprising to one who has traveled | 
much in Maine to find that the writers are 
so nearly unanimous in their advocacy of a 
good garden, and of a good variety of 
garden crops, for we think good gardens 
are the exception rather than the rule in 
that State, especially among those who are 
not nearacity or large town where there 





is a ready market for all surplus vege- 
tables and fruits. The frequency of such 
market places in Massachusetts, Rhode 
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than the cultivator, as it would go less deep 
among the roots. It does its work well and 
quickly. We should like a little celery to 
uee in the falland winter. With thesead- 
ditions the garden would be well filled if 
there was a half acre in it, and in a good 
season we wonu'd have fruit and vegetables 
for the family, the hired man, and our 
friends, with perhaps some to take tothe 
market. 

E. Tarr of Aroostook County tries to have 
from an acre to an acre and a half of garden 
to supply his family with fresh vegetables 
and have some to sell. Yet he works in a 
shop and keeps bees. 

A. V. Metcalf of Cumberland County 
wants much the same variety of vegetables 
as Mr. Abbot, but adds rhutarb and aspara- 
gus. 

P. B, Friend of Hancock County has a 


The Maine State Board of Agriculture 
held a farmers’ institute and a field day at 
Msnehester, Me., on May 5, in connection 
with the Grange there, and as one of the 
largest and finest orchards and finest gar- 
dens in the State is that of Mesare. J. Pope 
& Son, at that place, frult culture was the 
subject for the day’s work. 

Prof. W. M. Munson ¢xemplified the 
work of! epraylng the varions trees and 
bush fruits,and made it plain to most of 
them that with the right kind of a nczzile 
and an ¢ ffic'ent man to handle it but little 
time and littie material was ne essary to do 
efficient work. Many amateurs use too 
much material by throwing too coarsea 
spray. What is needed Is a fine spray or 
mist, which will reach and cover all the 
f.llage without leaving itso astodrip. He 
has found the McGowan n‘ zzle a good one. 


canes, when two or three feet high, about fastened by wires will make as strong s 
six inches from the tip and deposits an egg Straight fence as so many boards agains! 
there. Aring turns brown there, and the cattle or horses. The difference in eost i+ 
fop wilts. Oat it off a few inches below the that the board fence requires a post in the 
brown ring and burn. The only insect middle to support it,while the much stronger 
which has given him mach trouble in the rail fence is strong enough if wired to the 
strawberry plants isthe white grab, larva postateachen?. One advantage of such a 
of the Mey beetle. When the plant wilts | fence is that by unwiring the posts and tak- 
dig down a few inches and he can be found ing out the rails a passage way may be 
and killed, but the plant is lost. made between fields almost anywhere wide 
The average family’ should have all the enough to run a loaded wagon through it. 
berries they want while they last from‘00, When such fences are made by roadsides 
strawberry plants. From 350 plants set, he where drifting of snow occurs, it is better 
ate at least 100 basketr, and sold enough to to take the rails down at the beginning of 
come to $27, at 10 cents a basket. From 150 winter, and thus prevent the drifte. There 
plants set in 1897, over 100 baskets were should never bea crooked rail fence made 
picked last year, and this year it shonid on the windward side of aroad which uau- 
yleld two-thirds as many, beside furnishing ally drifts fall of snow in the winter. It 
plants for a new bed. _ will drift the snow into ridges and hollows, 
In blackberries and raspberries about the according as it came over the corners or the 
third year begin to cut ont euperfinous middle of the fence between th:m. Sucha 
growth of canes, growing only four or five road becomes worse the longer it is used, 
new canes and leaving as mapy of the pre- the sleigh going down into the hollows and 
vious year’s growth to bear fruit, after all the time making them deeper. 
which cut those out and burn them. Car- 





rants and gooseberries need old wood cut 


two years old or more, but best crops are 
the two or three first years of bearing. 





Straight Rail Fencer. 


The old-fashioned rali fence, made to sup- 
port itself, and occupying seven to eight 


away when too thick, ag they bear on wood 


Tent Caterpillars. 


The entomologist of the Dominion of 
Canada has the following to sayabout the 
apple tree and forest caterpillars. We like 
his method of fighting them better than that 
of Professor Fernald, which we lately pub- 
lished. . 
| During the springs of 1897 and 1898, seri- 





feet of land between fields, has gone out of °%* !Djary was done to forest, frait and 
date as being too wastefa), both of material *D8de trees by the large numbers of tent 
and land, to be longer tolerated. But the °®*¢rpillars, which in many parts of Can- 
rails remain, and by the use of a 7}-foot %44 stripped the trees of their follrg2. Such 
post set two feet deep in the ground with a People as tried remedies, asa rule, began‘the 
steke beside it, one-half the rails will make | ¥°rx much too late. The caterpillars are 
a better fence than all of them would under J2&t now hatching from the bracelet-like 
the old plan. By wiring the ra‘ls to both ©8& Clusters which may be found on the 
poet and stakes, they can be spread apart at *¥!és of treesand shrubs, where they were 
any rquired distance, especially near the ‘posited last Jaly by the moths that came 
grouné. Inthe old worm fence, the rails {Tom the caterpillars which did so much 


|/abundance, while the difference between 


Island and southern New Hampshire haa 
garden about 12 rods long and eight wide in 
fruit and vezetables, and makes it a point 
and if the farmer’s family does not always 98 #000 as the crop is off any part of it to 
get the best products of the garden, they %°* fat turnips, so that he gets a second 
are likely tohave a good variety and an rep of about 200 bushels to giva to bens, 
sheep and cattle, which is cheap feed and 
that sold and that used at home is often 800d medicine for them. 
more in the looks than in actual quality. | Butthereis so much similarity to these 
The Balletin republishes a spraying cal- reports that we will not quote faither. 
endar, formulas for making and directions Several speak of the value of garden cropsin 
for using the various insecticides and fan- Producing good and wholesome food for the 
gicides, which every farmer should have at | family, some of the importance of the waste 


hand, and also crop and stock reports for | vagetables for hens, etc, someof the uses of | 


the different counties. We give the average hen manure as a garden fertilizar. One bas 
for the State, which shows a favorable con-, had very good results by using nitrate of 
dition. The average for 10 years past being  #0da on his vines, and another always uses 
teken as 100 per cent., they report last year’s | phosphate in the drill. Only one ment!ons 
general average for the State as: Namber of | starting any crop under glass, and that Is his 
farm stock, 106 per cent.; value, 108 per | Potatoes, that he may have them to use by 
cent. Amount of stock fodder on hand, 120 | Jaly 1 or earlier. One does not care to p'ant 
percent. Costof wintering farm animals, | bis garden until June 1, while another in 
8% per cent. Estimated redaction in cost, | the same county has green peas and string 
based chiefly on low price of hay and other | «aus from the last of Jane until frost 
feeds. Acreage of land plowed last fall, as comes. Oaly one thinks no man who Is 
compared with former years, 104 per cent. | obliged to toil to the limits of his strength 
Several counties report indications of an in- | can sfford to cultivate a gardep, as $50 is 





had only the width of their ends to keep 
them apart, as one rested on the other. 
| This caused an accumulation of water, 
especially with soft woods, so that usually 
the ends were rotted away while the middle 
part of the rail was as sound as ¢ ver. 

In making a rail fence the largest, heavi- 
est rails should be pot at the bottom and 
comparatively light rails at the top. This 
with a worm fence, unless the corners were 
losked with stakes, made it easy for horses 
or cows to pueh off the top rails until they 


Professor Cook, secretary of the Maine 
_Pomological Soolety, talked to the audience 
/about the * Batter Calture and Batter Care 
|of Fruit Trees,” and gave them to under- 
| stand that trees unfertilizad, standing in 
/sod from which a crop of grass was re- 
| moved each year, should not be expected to 
| produce prc fitable crops of fruit for many 
vears in succession. The same dressing | 
and cultivation given to other crops is 
needed for the orchards. When this is) 


given sprayirg with Bordeaux m!xture and | 
other fungicides to keep «ff disease, and | balled Sone Ge Saws S enee Gap am 


Paris green or other arsenites to destroy | /0™P OER. WE 6 ies Gea oat 


lasects becomes imperative to obtain the - 
best results for the better cate given in AFA DATRY 


3 . abbes of the Lewiston Journal puree OUTFITS 


read a psper on * The Ideal and the Real in 
Small Fruits.” He called attention to the | c00.4 tor circulars and Frei * 
; reight paid by us 
Special Offer. |e - noeF conti 


fact that most small fralts began to yield “4 
MOSELEY & PRITCHARD MFG. CO. 


returns within a year after planting, while 
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the orchard fruits required sixt> ten years 
care before there was any repayment for 
the investment. 

A good method, if convenient, is to have 





harm last spring. 

Will you allow me to suggest to your 
readers the necessity of at once attending 
to this matter if they wish to sava the foli- 

, age and fruit of their tree: ? 
_ Remedy—The proper remedy is to spray 
| the trees at once with the following mixt- 
ure: Paris green one ounce, quicklime one 
ounce, water 10 gallons. 

There are two kinds of these tent cater- 
pillars. One spins a conspicuous white 
| webin which the whole colony gathers at 

night and at certain times during the day : 
the other spins no such tent, but the colo. 
see gather together in clusters on the 
racoher. In the case <f the former th 
twigs bearirg thetents may be cut off ana 
the colonies crushed under foot. 

Prompt attention to this matter is of 
| great importance, not only tothe owner of 
trees, bat to every citizen who has to put ap 
with the inconvenience of having these 
citerpillars swarming everywhere, as they 
oid last year and the year before.—James 
Fletcher, Dominion Entomologist. 


THE ANGORA CAT. 











creased acreage of corn. | 
The first letter on garden, taken alpha-. 
betically, from L. F. Abbott, Androscoggin 
County, is so good that we find room for the | 
whole of it: 


“1 vote for the garden early and often, | 
whether on the farm or in the town, pro- | 
viding the latter allows a square rod or s0| 
of soil. The average farmer should havea 
good-s'z:d garden. Have it in the field, say | 
10 rods long and six wide, more or lese, as) 
one fancies. Cultivate with the horse. 
Have it rich enough to produce any good | 
farm crop, and for some special kinds of 
vegetables use some fertilizer in addition. | 
Have the plot range north and south. If one’s | 
fancy inclades the small fruite, plant a row 
of grape vines on the west side ten feet 
apart. Next, six or seven feet from the) 
grapes, rows six feet apart and plants four | 
feet apart in the rows, seta row each, half) 
the length, of Snyder and Agawam bDiack- 
berries; in the other half of these rows) 
plant raspberries, Cathbart is good. Next. 
have a row of currants and googeberrier, 30. 
of the former, ten of the latter. Plant six) 
feet from the raspberries and b ackberries| 
and four feet in the row. Now two rows) 
of strawberries three feet apart, 18 inches 
in ruw. The strawberries will yield two 
crope. The second year plant the same on 
the other side of the plot and alternate each 
year. Next, plant sweet corn, two 
rows half way of Early Cory; finish these 
rows with Early Minnesota; then in same 
way two late kinds. Black Mexican, 
Stowell’s Evergreen, ete. The Cory next 
to the strawberries will be mature and out 
of the way by the last: f August, when the| 
strawberries need the light. Next to the 
corn may be a couple rows of early potatces, 
half way, finishing the rows with turnips. 
Next to the potatoes, put pole beans, as 
Paris green will not do them much harm. 
Opposite the turnips, cabbages or bash beans. 
Now comes twoor four or more rows of pear, 
Wonder, Nott’s Excelsior, Abundance, 
Telephone, etc. Loavethree feet between 
beans and peas, then plant two rows of 
peas eight inches apart, then 2} feet to next 
two rows. Beets, carrots, parsnips, caali- 
flower, lettuce, etc, may come Bext in 
double rows, 10 inches apart, 24 to three 
feet between, in which to ran the culti- 
yator. Cacambers and melons should oc- 
cupy an outeide corner. Squashes { would 
have in a spot by themselves, as they cover 
and shade everything of a low-growing 
order, within 20 feat of the hills. If any- 
body has any criticism to offer on the above, 
or changes to suggest, the colamns of the 
Lewiston Journal are open to them.” 

We would like a larger garden, with a 
little more space devoted to such summer 
crops as we should use almost every day as 
long as we could have them, the sweet 
corn, the green peas and beans. We see no 
mention of any tomatoes,and we would 
have them if we had no strawberries. Nor 
would we dispense with a dozen hills of 
rhubarb or ple plant, to furnish sauce and 
pies at the time when apples were gone, or 
nearly so, and strawberries had not come. 
A garden containing 60 to 80 square rods of 
land should have one or two rods at 
least in asparagus, and as much more 
of dandelions we would sow each year, 
though the greens might be made to follow 
some of the early crops taken off. Nor 
do we notice any onions, though they 
may be among the ete. in double rows, bat 
the land devoted to these small plants we 
would not use @ horse cultivator in, as they 
could be planted much closer and the scuffie 





hoe could clean between the rows better 





the least sum that one-fourth of an acre can 
be fertilized and cultivated for, while 
another says, “Even if one only raices 
enough for family use, and the labor costs 
all the crop is worth, it isso much nicer 
than after being transported across the 
country, that it payr.” We think Le i 
right. 


Vegetables in Boston Market. 


The vegetable trade is growing more 
lively, but the cold aud dark weather of 
last weck kept back the growth of native 
produce at the same tims that Southern 
produce began to be more scarce. Asa re- 
sult we find a rising market on many 
things. New beets are not very abuudanf, 
though good, and are 75 cents to $1 a dozen 
bunches, with old bests in fair demand at 50 
to 60centsa box. Carrots are firm at $1 for 
old and 50 cente adc z3n for new. Parsnips 
nearly gone at 50 centsa box. Fiat turnips, 
Southern, are $2 to $3 per hundred bunches, 
and $1 a box. Yellow tarnips $1 50 a barrel. 
Egyptian onions $2 to $215 a sack and 
Bermuda $1.35 a crate. Laek are 60 to 75 
cents a dozen and chives 75 cents. Radishes 
50 cents a box of five doz3n. Cucumbers 
are higher at $3.50 to $150 a hundred for 
No.1. Peppers $2 a case. 

Cabbsges in short supply. Southern 
small at $3acrate. Cauliflowers from hot 
houses $4 to $4 50 adoz3n. Lettuce of all 
qualities from $1 to $2 long box Native 
spinach in only moderate supply at 35 to 40 
cents a bushel, with dandelions scarce at 
40 cents, and beet greens all the way from 15 
to 50 cents, according to supply brought ip. 
Parsley a little lower at $1.50 to $1 75 a box. 
Eag plant very goodat $5 to $6 barrel. 
Not many Southern tomatoes, last sales 
if good ones at $4.50 to $5 a case, and hot- 
house up again to 15 or 20 centsa pound as 
to quality. Siring beans arriving in better 
condition ; green or wax from $2 to $2 50a 
basket. Green peas $1 to $1.50 for South- 
erp, and some Maryland sold as high as $2. 
Asparagus is $4to $450 a box, and some 
sold as high as $5 on Monday. A few warm 
days wust bring it down though. Rhubarb 
is dull at $1 a handred pounds. Mashrooms 
are 40 to 50 centsa pound. Summer :qaash 
at $iac-ate, Marrow at $2.25to $2 50 and 
Hubbards $15 to $20 aton. 

Prices hold up well on old potatoes. 
Aroostook Hebrons still 70 cents for extra 
and 60 to 65 cents for fair to good. Green 
Mountains 80 to 85 cants and Dakota Reds 
65 to 70 cents. New Branswick at 65 cents 
for Hebrons and white, with red at 60 to 65 
cents. York State and Western Green 
Mountains are a little lower. Must be 
choice and hard for 55 to 60 cents. Bar 
banks and White Stars at 50 to 55 cents. 
New Florida are in fair supply at $425 to 
$4.50 a barrel for extra and $3 to $4 for 
common to good. Savannah No. 1 $3 to $4, 
and No.2at $2. North Carolina sweets, 
barrel crates, $1.50 to $1.75, and Jersey, 
barrels at $2.25, with light demand. 








ad 


Fruit Growing in Maine. 


We used to hear it said yearsago that 
“what is good farming in Maine is good 
farming anywhere in,New England,” and we 
believe it istrue today. They have no advan- 
tages in either climate or soil over any 
other of the Eastern and Northern States, 
nnless it may be over the sandsof Cape 
Cod or the tops of some of our snow-capped 
mountains. Whatever of fruits grow suc- 
cessfully there ought to prove good in 
nearly all sections of New England, and the 
methods that give good results there would 
be very near right anywhere. 


the small fruits and the vegetable garden in 
the same plot, not enclosed by a fence ur- 
lees absolutely neceseary,or by a movable 
fence which can be taken up for better 
convenience in cultivation. It is an advat- 
tage to have it in the form of a parallell 
ogram about twice as wide as it is long, and 
to have it range north and south to obtain 
more of the direct rays of the sua between 
the rows. 

He would have a grape trellis on the west 
side, with vines eight or 10 feet apart, which 
would serve asa partial windbreak, beside 
being otherwise usefal and ornamental. He 
would want three or more Delaware vines 
andtwoor tbres Concords, although it is 
but about ones In four years that the season 
ia long enongh to ripen them well; also two 
or three of Hartford Prolific, which is easily 
grown quite early and of fair quality. Then 
one or two of the Salem. 


Blackberries might come next, one or two 
rows, according to family requirement», but 
he reminded his hearers that any surplus 
from avy of these fruits usually found 
ready sale in any neighborhood, or they 
could be canned for wiater ase. There are 
not as many varieties of blackberries as of 
raspberries, and some which bear large, 
luscious beriies are not hardy. Agawam 
and Soyder had proved hardy in Maice 
climate, and both are good berries. Erie 
and Eldorado are two new sorts well spoken 
of. Plant blackberries in rows six or seven 
feet apart, and four feet apart in the row, 
supporting by stakes or wires to keep them 
out of the way. The blackberries are de- 
sirable as a table fralt, and beacause of their 
long season, ripening about the middle of 
August, and giving frait until frosts kill 
them. They are less hardy than the rasp- 
berry, the canes being liable to winter kill 
in winters of little snowfall. 

He finds the red raspberries the mort en- 
joyable fruit, and the blackcaps easier of 
cultivation. Would make Cuthbert the 
leading variety, with a few Marlboro and 
Loudon. For blackcaps plant Lovett and 
Gregg. Have both kinds in rows six feet 


the row. 
tips of the canes bent to the ground. The 
red will throw up su: kers from the root. 
Currants and gooseberries are easily cul 
tivated, and should bein the proportion of 
three currants tu one gooreberry. The old 
cherry currant, if well cultivated, which 


ling and Industry gooseberries. They 
repay enriching the soil every fall about the 
bushes. 

But he considers the strawberry the grand 
fruit for home use or for profit to the care- 
fal grower. Would have ground rich and 
in fine tilth, and set only strong, vigorous 
plants of the previous year’s growth, and if 
possible those grown from young plante. 
Set them as soon as possible -after they are 
taken up, in rows three feet apart, and 15 to 


apart, and from two to three feet apart in| 
Propagate the blacks from the | 


gives good returns, and so do Smith’s Seed- 





RED TAMWORTS OROC.JERSY P | 6 $ 


DUROC-JERSEY-YORKSHIRE CROSS 


(The ideal bacon cross for profit) 
| Stock, (ready to wean) on hand and for sale. 
| Orders booked. 


Hermanville Farm, Hermanyille, P. E. 


A Superb Edition, Beautifally Illustrated, 
Telling How to Select, Breed, 
Train and Manage Them. 

In point of detail and correctness, the volume is 
the most complete book published. Ohapters on all 
importantsubjects: The Origin, How to Traio, Care 
| for Pleasure and Breeding, Proper Food, 

and Mating, Exhibition and Transportation, The 
| Bench, Washing and Grooming, Diseases, The Cor- 
|rect ype, Different Colors, besides interesting 
| stories of hew they eat,drink, play and sleep; ‘n fact, 
| everything about them. Over thirty-five half-tone 

illustrations from life. “My Oat Tom,” “A Oat 
— *Rats,” “A Forgotten Prisoner,” ‘* Her 

ants Supplied,” “ Attentive to Cats,” “ The Home- 
Ga "Boston, Maes, less Cat,” “A Oat Story,” “ The Subway Oat,” “ A 
Hospital Cat,” are all interesting tales. The volume, 
aside from being an excellent treatise on the cat. 
forms a delightful gift book. Edited by Mr. James 
of the Walnut Ridge Farms Company. 

“No author could be more justified in speaking on 
his selected topic, as one having authority, than is 
Mr. James in appearing as an expositor of the 
Angora, for thousands of beautiful specimens ef 
hese /ovely creatures owe not only their existence 
but their excellence, to the skill, care and knowledge 
of this well-known breeder. The book contains 
much useful information as to the diet and genera 
care, it being, in fact, a work that is indispensable te 
any ow erof one of the valuable and beautiful ani. 
male.”—New York Vogue. 








SMALL'S CALF FEEDER. 


Calves suck their milk, grow sleek, 
thrifty and very large, com 
hest market frei for veal or 


J.B. Small | 


POULTRY KEEPING 


HOW TO MAKE $500 A YEAR 
KEEPING POULTRY. 


A 48-Page Illuvtrat'd Book, Telliag Rew 
te De It, aud All Abeut Prefitable 
Peultry Raising. 


Containing Chapters on How to Make $5008 
year Keeping Poultry; Poultry Yards and 
| Houses; Choice of Breeds; Care of Poultry ; Bet: |“. 1¢scems to use book which those who are fond of 
ting tae Hen sad Incubation; Hatching and Oare | 111) be giad to read "George T. Angel),in Our 
et Obicks; Fattening aud Preparing Foultry for | p54 Animals, Boston, ‘ P 
Market; Diseases cf Poultry; Ducks, Geeseand | «1: is, usefal volume, both for the owners of the 
Turkeys; Caponizing; Receipts and Incubators; | angoraand other cats. It is tastefully bound and 
Use: f Green Bone for P. altry, etc. fully illustrated.”—Our Fellow Creatures, Ohicago. 
Send toany address on receipt of twenty-five | + volume of highest authority, exceedingly enter: 
ents. S'amps taken. Montion the PLOUGHMAN. taining full of facts, beautifully illustrated.’’— 


Ameriean Cultivator, Boston. 
WALNOT PUBLISHING CO., In two different bindings, price $2 and $1.25, post 
Bex 3144, Beosten, Mass 


paid. For sale by booksellers generally, or 
JAMES BROTHERS, Publishers, 
220 Washington Street Bestou, Mass. 
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WHEN IN BOSTON, STOP AT THE 


AMERICAN 
HOUSE 


Hanover St., near Scollay Sq. 
Nearest of the hotels to Unica 


aad amusement 
Titice (O10) por tay aod upward), ‘Beam beet §) 


tri ht in exery in the hi > 
= i on te and vies 
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FLOWERS: 











fil the spares between post and stake should Price. mY 
ba laid for the lower ra‘l to rest on. I[f it is American Kitchen Meg: waiaee. 4 
not intended to be pig or lamb proof there sine 100. « «89.68 
may be a space ofa foot or more between | ®°*ton Cooking School 2.40 
the first and second rails. Fvur strong rail) | Good Ho 2,00 : gee 
Household 100 . e« 240 

Table Talk. 1,00 ° a He 

to 1.00 2.30 

Address 





Quincy Mutual 


Fire Insurance Co, 


INCORPORATED IN 18514, 


Onas. A. HOWLAND’ 
President. 


CASH FUND JANUARY 1, 1899, $642 023 43 
AMOUNT AT RISE, $34 ,042,165.00 


Losses paid during past year $31,436.8 
Dividends paid during past 
. . . $69,649.31 


GAIN IN SURPLUS DU 
RING 
PAST YEAR ORIN 


BUSINESS IN 1853 
WILiiaM GH. Fay, 


Secretary 


£4276 £0 
SURPLUS OVER re 





The DOMESTIC SHEEP. 


By HENRY STEWART, 
World's Highest Authority on Sheep. 


“The ‘Domestic Sheep’ should be in the hands 
of every sheepman in the country. The morelt 
look through it the more I am pleased with it.”— 
Hon. James Wilson, Secretary of Agriculture. 

It treats in a practical and exhaustive manner 
the Science of Breeding; What crosses are admis- 
sible and desirable; the development of type; the 
formation and management of flocks, large and 
small. Sheep diseases and how to treat them. 
Sheep dipping and dips—their uses and abuses. 
The successful breeding and feeding of mu ton 
sheep and lambs, The growth of special summer 
and wiater crops for sheep and their relative 
value. The nature, fiber, growth, grades, prepara- 
tion and marketing of wool. Sheep barns, sheds, 
feeding devices, hurdles, etc., illustrated. The 
influence of climate, soils and environment on the 
Soverspunens of sheep. Illustrations of the dif- 
ferent breeds in rich half tones of typical sheep, 
and every other subject germane to the sheep, 
wool and mutton industry. This new book, of 
372 pages and 165 illustrations, is an invaluable 
guide to the new beginner, and a wise counsellor 
to the older sheepman. It is the crowning work 
of an eminent, life-long and enthusiastic student 
si aoe life in all sheep countries. Postpaid, 


Address 
MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHUAN, 
Beston, Massy, 


CAPONIZING SETS. 


We have several sets of the Philadelp bia: Ua- 
ponizing [astruments, manufactcred by Geo. P. 
Piling & Son, siigttly damaged, though in per- 
fect condition for successful use. We will se 
cheap. Address 

W. BR. F., Box 2065 Bosten. 











Breeding and Feeding Poultry for Profit 
A condensed practical po pe of profitabig 
gg By 25 practical poultrymen. P, 
. Jacobs, — Hale, James in, J. M. 
enstedt andothers. Fully aaswers more 
5000 than 5,009 questions om 3° {oa 
profit. Carefully edited by H. W. 

. A collection of the most valuable ar- 
ticles on poultry ever written. Starting with the 
question ‘‘What is an Egg?” It indicates the con 

s tio pony 4 for 5 ate ay Oe 
Que nS ee o a “ Business 

: Incubation, care chicks, 

treatment of diseases, selection and breeding, feed- 


ing and honsing, arediscussed in a clear andi 
manner. Twosuccessful egg- @ are descri 


in detail. On isa & 
Answered -°t to iiess that average 
In short, this is the best book Morell whe tone™ the 
little American be been printed, 


ei 





Price in paper cover 40 cents, 


For Sale by Mass Ploughman, 


JUDCES 


——OFT THE—— 


Supreme’ and Superior Courts 


—OF—— 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


A copy of the Christmas Number of the 
Boston Bup@eEt, containing portraits in 
half-tone of 15 judges of the Supreme and 
Superior:Courts of Massachusettes, will be 
sent'to any address upon receipt of ten cents 
in stamps or silver. Address 


PUBLISHERS BOSTON BUDGET 


Boston, Mass. 























EUROPEAN PLAS. The» . 
fasta at 40 cents and a@'hote dinner at 
cen famous. 

How to 
if Crow Them. 
i 

i By EBEN E. REXFORD. 


| lt is doubtful if there is any more reliable o 
better-known authority on the subject of whic 
this book treats than is this author. He is not 

| only a practical grower of flowers, Dus he is a 

_ regular contributor to all the leading periodicals 

‘which make a specialty of floriculture. For 

| years he has conducted this department in the 

| Ladies’ Home Journal. This book is ® thor- 
| oughly practical treatise, devoted mainly to the 
care and culture of the commoner kinds of plants 
for window gardenibg. The author tells what 
| kind of plants to choose, how to care for them, 





How to 


TU RKEYS. Grow Them. 


No book in existence gives an ade. 
te account of the turkey,—its devel. 
opment from the wild state to the various 
breeds, and complete directions for 
breeding, feeding, rearing and market- 
ig these beautiful and profitable birds 
Tne present book is an effort to fill 
this gap. It is based upon the expert 
emce of the most successful experts 
arkey growing, both as breeders of fancy 


18 inches apart in the row, firming the earth “all about soil, watering, Night, temperature, and 
well around the roots. He prefers spring how to guard sgainst injury by insects of various 
setting. The weeds should be killed before kinds. There are chapters also on flowers and 
they appear. ‘shrubbery for the lawn, ~~ to omen nae — to 

When growing for market a solid, good. | the best advantage, the laying out of the lawn, & 
keeping berry is important, but for home °4pter on tabie decoration, and, in fact, just 


s such Information as auy person who cares for 
use seek a berry of good size and flavor. He | 1 ors srouid have at hand for direction and 


follows the matted row system ; gatherstwo orerence. While the subject is quite thoroughly 
crops and then plows in. A little fertilizer | goyered, the style used is plain, simple and free 
or nitrate of soda among the plants in the! rom any technicalities, aud cannot fall to be most 
spring when they are dry stimulates to nteresting and instructive. Cloth binding, Sfiy 
rapid growth. He has stuck to the older ents. Sold by all booksellers, or sent prepaid 
and tried sorts. The Bubach does well and | 40" receipt of price. Address 

isa good berry. Has discarded Sharpless| MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, 
as unprofitable; berry of good quality, but Beosten ,“hass 








stock, and as raisers of turkeys for mar 
het. 

The prize-winning papers out of neariy 
200 essays submitted by the most success 
ful turkey grewers in America are em- 
bodied, and there is alegives one € 
on turkey culture, from different parts 
the country, including Canada and New 
Brunswick, that the reader may see what 
ways have proven 5 ‘ul im eack 


Prefucely Dliustrated. Cloth, i2me. 
| c Price, postpaid, $1.00. ~ 
Address Mass. Ploughman Boston. 
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THE HORSE. 
SOD LLL III 


Scott McCoy’s Methods of 
Training. 

rhe firm friends which Soott McCoy 
made while training and campaigning 
horses bere in New Eogland will be pleased 
to learn that he is so pleasantly and pros- 
perously located In Nebraska, as Yarram 
describes him in the Horse Review, from 
which we quote the following: 

*“Banson is a sadurd of Omaha, with 
trolley car connections, aud the Keystone 
Farm is jast ‘over the hill.” As everybody 
knows, the farm was established by Billy 
Paxton many years ago, and its racing 
stable, under the guidance of J. B. Chand- 
ler, Ab. Fallager, Scott McOoy and other 
capable reinsmen, has made a great deal of 
turf history. Several years ago Mr. Pax- 
ton turned over a half interest in the farm 
to McCoy, who has since made it his 
home, and, judging from what | saw during 
my visit, [think the MoCoy family is 
located at the Keystone Farm for keeps. 

“The farm contains about 520 acres of 
land, about 400 of which is pasture. The 
soll ander cultivation produces as much 
grain to the square inch as any in the 
world, and 1 do not know of a farm that is 
ina position to raise colts to a marketable 
age any cheaper. Scott certainly would not 
change places with President McKinley, 
and,after inspecting his plant and samp ling 
Mrs. McCoy’s cooking, I don’t blame him. 

“Seott believes, and with good reason, 
that they have in The Conqueror (2.123) one 
of the greatest sires that has ever lived 
Every one of his get that the farm has ever 
trained could go fast, and when Scott finished 
telling me all about a youngster that he is 
shaping up for the Kentucky Fatarity, he 
said: ‘I wantto predict that The Conqueror 
will always havea starter in the Kentucky 
Faturity jast as long as he hastwo and 
three year olds in training.’ 

“Very few people who saw The Con- 
querer as a race horse would recognize him 
now, as in stad condttion he looks to be 
much larger and much better looking than 
he did when racing. As a race horse he 
looked to ba a trifie coarse, but now he Is a 
big, handsome, smooth-turned stallion, that 
any horseman would pick out for a stock 
horse. Tais year he will serve over fifty 
mares, which is more than he has had dar 
ing his entire previous stud career. Mares 
have been sent to him from every State io 
the West. 

* There are on the place now only seven 
colts by The Conqueror old enough to 
wear harness. Three are bay, and the rest 
are like their sire, dark chestnut in color 























and all are uniformly good sized, handsome 
heavy-boned, substantial-looking young. | 
sters. Unfortunately Iam notable to tell 

my readers how these colts are gaited, as it 
rained hard almost every minute of the two 
days Il was ont there,and they were not 

harnessed. Many of the colts, inclading 

The Merchant (2), (2 20), had been suffering 
from a disease that the veterinary diag- | 
nosed asa form of the grip. 

** None of them was « ffscted seriously ex- 
cept the three-year-old horse colt called | 
The Banker. He did not appear to be any | 
worse off than his stable mates, and, in| 
fact, was apparently on the road to re- 
eovery when all of a sudden he dropped 
dead in his stall. A few minutes before | 
he died he was eating his oats and seemed | 
to have a good appetite, but without giving 
apy warping he suddenly dropped on his | 
side and began to struggle violently and | 
neigh loud enough to be heard all over the | 
place. 

“The stable boy who had just fed him | 
heard the distarbance, and hastened to the | 
stall, bat he coald do nothing, as the colt 
was already in the throes of death, and was 
dead in afew minutes afterwards. [t was 
a great blow to everybody on the place, as 
he was the show horse of the lot. He was | 
a black chestnut,—the finest color of all in | 
my opinion,—and he was an elegant horse | 
in every respect. Last yearas atwo year 
old he showed a mile in 2.26, and Scott was 
confident that would beat 2.20 this sea- 
son. The case reminds me of the death of | 
Mr. James Maurphy’s great pacer, Gai- 
nette, two years ago. He was apparently 
recovering from a mild attack of catarrhal 
fever when he suddenly sickened and died 
in mach the same manner as did The 
Banker. The Merchant and the others 
that were sick have fully recovered, and 
the disease has vanished since the advant , 
of the warm weather. 

“Seott jogs all of his colts barefooted 
all winter, and they had only wora shoes 
two weeks when | saw them. The only 
one that he has started up yet is The 
Mediam, a two-year-old horse colt by 
The Conquerer, out of Nina Medium 
(2.144). He has had «@ little speed work, 
and Scott is firmly of the opinion that 
he will be able to outtrot any two 
year old of his sex in the world, before 
winter. He is entered.in the Kentucky 
Faturity, but he may not represent the) 
Keystone Stock Farm atthat, as Scott has 
another one !n the same stake that is even | 
faster than he ls. The Medium is a heavy- 
boned, stout-made, dark bay colt with 
black points and good looks. The one 
referred to as being faster than The 
Medium is the filly Confidence, by The 
Conqueror, out of Clole, by Waukegan. 
Scott says it would have been an easy mat- 
ter to have given her a record of 2.25 last 
year as a yearling, as she had 2 10 speed and 
stepped several eighths in 164 seconds. He 
did not deem It advisable to drive her miles, 
and she was only given moderate work, 
with a view of saving her for the big stakes | 
this year. 

* She certainly must beone of the fastest 
young trotters we have ever seen, and I 
was much disappointed in not having an 
opportunity to see her move. Like The 
Merchant, Confidenceisa chestnut in color 
and is double gaited, and needs a toe weight | 
to square heraway. Scott says he wonld| 
like to match The Merchant and Confidence | 
against a three andatwo year old by any | 
other sireinthe country. Nina Mediam’s | 
yearling paces all the time, and has never 
taken a step on a trot yet. Soott thinks | 
however, that she will drop into a trot as| 
soon as she is shod and rigged to go that | 
gait. Nina hasancther colt at foot that | 
zoes both gaits. 

‘Scots MeOoy commeneed training horses 
in 1876, and the first good horse he had was 
a Minnesota trotter called Datehman. This 
horse went a mile in218 for him, and was 
sold for $10,000,and he soon afterwards 
broke down in Frank Van Ness’s hands. 
Scott has always had the reputation of 
being one of the greatest catch driversin the 
world, and during his career he has won 
hundreds of races with horses that he 
never saw before he was asked to get up 
behind them jast before or during a race. 
He has been remarkably successfal with 
double-gaited horses and bad actors, and 
thinking I might get a good story from him, 
I questioned him as to his methods of train- 
ing and driving horses of that sort. 

“He told me that he attribated his sue 
cess with erratic horses to the fact that he 
always treated them as if he had the fall- 
est confidence in them. ‘I never suspect 
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critter, that I’4 oughter hev another 


doller.’ 

“ You can imegine my amazement, but it 
was all so Indicrous, and I more than half 
pitied the poor cuss, that I cheerfully 
handed bim the extra dollar. And the joke 
of it was that my sympathy for his appar- 
ent {poverty was wasted, for I afterward 
learned that he had a tidy little sum of 
money stowed away in the village bank.” 





Scores of people who went out to Ponka- 
pog to attend the Forbes Farm sale last 
Tuesdsy had never before seen this young 
nursery of trotters. Few of them were pre- 
pared to eee so charming and del/ghtfal a 
spot as Mr. Forbes had chosen to gratify his 
taste for breeding. 

Many took advantage of the early train, 
and went out before the sale, and strolled 
about the premises and through the pad 
docks, inspecting the brood mares and 
young things. Highly flattering comments 
were made on the condition of the horses 
and quality of the stock, 

Before the sale Arion, Bingen, Peter the 
Great and Nancy Hanks and her foal were 
exhibited on the quarter stretch. Arion 
bad not had a harness on for two years, but 
he came out barefooted and gave an ex- 
hibition of speed that evoked the highest 
admiraiion. Nancy’s foal by imported 
Meddler wasmuch admired, and Nancy 
herself looked to be in splendid form. 


The sale itself was a successful one. The 
28 head, 10 of them yearlings by Bingen, 
who has yet his spursto win as a sire, 
averaged within a fraction of $300. 

The competition for Loma (2.193),by Arion, 
dam, May Be, by Ben Franklin, was keen. 
She could trota storm when Titer cut her 
loose through the stretch, and the pony had 
to pat in his best licks at the ran to keep to 
her head. 

John Payne, acting for George Van Dyke, 
carried the bidding up to $1700, at which 
figure she was struck off to the lumber king. 

Loma is a handsome, five-year-old bay 
mare, standing 15.24 hands, and is built on 
rather delicate lines. Hadthere been no 
question about her constitution she would 
have brought, with the speed she showed 
and disposition to stick tothe trot, quite 
$2500, and perhaps considerably more. Her 
record was made as a three year old, and 
last year she nursed a foal by Bingen. 

The probabilities are that some bargains 
were secured, and one of them we think 
was the yearling by Bingeu, out of Karla, 
by Allerton, that John Conley got for 

$320. Heis a big fellow, patterned after 
bis sire, and he stepped like a trotter down 








do chance to make a mistake of any 
kind I treat it as an accident that 
couldn’t be helped, and never scold, or 
jerk, or whip them. When I get in 
behind a badactor that is not acquainted 
with me [ talk to him all the time, 
give him his own way, and try to make 


| him think heis the boss, and [ am the hired 


man, willing to do anything he wants me to 
do. When he gets excited and threatens to 
make a break or do something wrong, I 
pretend not to notice him, and, withoat 
tightening the lines, I talk to him and ask 
him what he would like to have me do next. 

*** ] pever could handie a nervous horse 
by pulling on his mouth and trying to take 
him pack every time he got excited. That 
plan only aggravates a nervous horse. I 
justlet one of those excessively nervous 
horses think he is having his own way about 
mosteverything, and it isastonishing how 
that system will give aborse confidence in 
himself and his driver, and that’s what 
a nervous horse must have to do any good,— 
perfect confidence in himself and his driver. 
That was the secret of my success with 
Belle Archer (2.123). You will remember 
that she was one of the wildest things on 
the tarf in her day, and that she always 
raced good for me when she was a failure 
for Uncle George Faller and Ben Kennyand 
other noted drivers. 

"*In that race at Cambridge City, ind., 
in 1892, when the bit broke In her mouth in 
the first heat, and everybody on the track 


hought that she would surely kill herself | 


and me too, I climbed on her back, and al- 
though she was ranning at frightfal speed 
and had never had a man on her back before, 


the slightest harm by simply patting her on 
the neck and talking to her. 
I was neither angry nor excited, ard she 

gradually slowed up until she finally struck 

a walk and gave me a chance to drop to the 

ground and catch her by the head. 

“*The very next heat she showed that 
she had more confidence in me and in her- 
self than she had ever had,and she won the 
second, third and fourth heats in 2.15%, 
2.164, 217%. In 18921 got up behind Belle 
Archer at Lexington, after she had been 
pretty much of a failure all season. She 
had not seen me for sevaral months,bat she 
marched off and trotted three great racas 
for me, two at Lexington and another at 
Nashville, and she reduced her record in 
twoofthem. Ihave driven lots of them 
jast like her in disposition, but 1 only cited 
her as an example.’ 

“* In training colts,’ continued Seott, ‘I 
have less use fora whip than anybody. I 
ean use one pretty well when it is neces- 
sary, but in educating colts I seldom carry 
one. Laim to keep all my youngsiers feel- 
ing like fighting coeks, and I never trained 
one in my life that I did nothave to say 
whoa to when I took him out on the track. 
The amount of work I give acolt depends 
altogether on how he feels when I take him 
out. If he does not feel like trotting [ let 
up onhim. I have seen so many yonng 
horses show more speed in the early spring 
after a winter’s rest than they were ever 
able to show after a month’s training, that 
Llong ago eame to the conclusion that a 
fast colt needs much less speed work than 
the average trainer thinks necessary. 

* ‘Alter a colt learns to step fast,I believe 
in pulling his shoes off and giving him a 
complete rest every once in a while. For 
instanee, after The Merchant won his race 
at Omaha last June and took a record of 
2 25, I pulled his shoes cff and let him play 
all during the month of July; then I shod 
him and fitted him for the Kentucky Fatar. 
ity, whieb,as you know,he won quite easily. 
A colt will reeuperate from the «¢ ffects of a 
hard race ora series of races if he gets a 





them of doing anything wrong, and if they 


chance, and I believe that a much larger 


| precentage of fast colts would train on 
longer than they do if they were given 
frequent complete letups in their work. 


“*The scheme of developing colts by progressing favorably. The framework is | 


Horse Topics. 


Work on the new cinbhonee of the 
Gentlemen’s Driving Ciub at Readville is 


| the stretch. 
° LEE. 
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Secretary Hoffman of White River Junc- 
tion, Vt., says: ‘* Oar purses do not close 
before the Ist of September. We shall be 
ia ‘a circuit that now comprises White 
River Junetion, Vt., Keene, N. H., and 


l 
~~ framework of one, and I bantered him | prstieporo, Vi., and I think now that 


for a trade. 


price, $40, and | paid the money over. 


Finally we agreed upon the | concord, N. H., will come in, holdisga 


}meeting the week before ours. G. W. 


*** Now, stranger,’ said he, ‘1 hain’t gut} Hooker is president and C. L. Stickney 


brushing them every day or every other- up and covered Ip,and the builder says that | my garden spot plowed yit, an’ if ye’d jes| secretary. Both of these gentlemen belong 
day all through & season ruins thousands ne will have it ready this: week for the | leave that air hoss here ontil termorrer, an’ | in Brattleboro Vt.” 
/ofthem. I} makes them spead crazy, and | plaster. Itnow looks as though it would let mr use him ter plow it, 1’d allow it ud 


I would jaet as soon think of going to the 
races with a colt that could not trot as with 
& speed-crazy colt that had more speed than 
1 could control. 


Luse anything the colt wants, andi am 


tickled to death to find out what he wants. | their reguiar meetings. The races will be hoas arter all,’ he said. 
If he wants a long toe anda toe weight he | to four-wheeled road wagons, and the con- | 


| gets it, and if he wants a birdeage on his 
head or strap on his side he can have that. 
lnever try to train or rig any two of them 
alike, and I find out from the colt himself 
just what kind of training he needs, and 
jast what he wants to wear. 

“* All the great colts 1 ever had were 
douple gaited, and could not trot fast until 
they were balanced totrot. 1 do not like 
the kind that can trot fast barefooted, right 

| on the start, ar experience has taught me 
that colts that are flang up that way never 
train on like a colt that has tobe balanced. 
|The double-gaited colt that needs a little 
| toe weight to balanca his action is better 
| gaited and less inclined to break than the 
natural srotter, and for soma reason or an 
other trains on faster and longer than the 
nataral trotters. 
“*T have a colt in my stable now tha 
| trotted a qaarter, a 2 40 galt, barefooted the 
other day, the first time he has been started 


up, but I know that I have several mixed 


I I‘succeeded in stopping her before she did | gaited colts that can not trot at allas yet- 


that will beat him a block by fail. Without 


She saw that | shoes on, neither The Merchant nor Con- 


| fidence can trot as fast as a goat, but when 

{ow are rigged tu trot there are no bette: 

|gaited speedier or steadier colts in the 

| world, and whenever I tarn them around in 
a race | know that they will do nothing but 
trot, and that they will stand a drive with- 
out leaving their feet.’ 

**To see McCoy’s colts around the barn 
you would think that he had no control 
over them whatever, as they carry their 
tails over their backs, and are so full of 
play and mischief that the boys have 
their hands full to lead one of 
them the length of the stable. 
they are hitched they go ont of the 
steple with heads and tails up, and go 
, ali the saddle gaits like alot of squirrels, 

until Scott tarns them around with the 
galloper that he always worke out with, 
Then they are clock-work trotters and pay 
strict attention to business. He never has 
acolt witha sore mouth, or a chafe any- 
where on his body, and they never attempt 
to pull or go rough gaited. I forgot to 
quote his remarks on the fault of scalping. 
He said that he cured that fault by keeping 
colts’ hind feet as short as possible. 
** MoCoy has made arrangements to cam- 
the four-year-old trotter Lewis 
Wilkes (3) (2 154), the colt that took all the 
crack three year olds into camp at Lexing- 
ton last fall. He is owned by Mr. C. E. 
Cotton of Syracuse, Neb., and will join Mo- 
Coy’s string next month, after which they 
will all be shipped to Dabuque.”’ 





“T. E. Keating was presented by his 
Pleasanton friends before leaving for 
Denver with a handsome watch chain and 
charm. The latter consisted of four minia- 
ture golden horseshoes, with the figures 
1898 in sapphires. On each shoe was en- 





When | 


be completed by the first of Jaly, when 
it is intended to hold the first mati- 
nee. The probabilities are that matinees 


{ often hear trainers will be held thenceforth once a week | 
say that they would not use this and through the season, with the exception of | 
that kind of a bit, or harness, or shoe. those weeks taken by the New England | » 


| Trotting Horse Breeders’ Association for 


tests will be for ribbons and cups. 

Two silver cups, to bs known as the 
Ciub’s Champtonship Cups, will be given to 
the trotter and pacer making the fastest 
time to road wagon for the season. Two 
silver cups will be awarded, one to the 
trotter winning the greatest number of 
heats between 2.15 and 2.25, and one to the | 
pacer winning the greatest number of heats 
, between 2.12 and 2 20. 

Horses are to be classified by their capai 
bilities, not by their records, and the work 

of handicapping them will devolve upon 
the race committee, composed of three 
| members of the association. 

The outlook is very encouraging for an 
excellent season of matines racing. 








It ought not to be necessary to admonish 
track managers to see to it that their judges’ 
stands are occupied by competent as well 
as honest men, but it Is mecessary just the 
same. Some very rank decisions ware 
handed down no longer ago thav last sea- 
son, and on prominent tracks, too. 

Harry Fancher has some remarks in the 
Review that are worth repeating here. He 
eays: “ Because a man has at some time in 
his life owned a stock farm or arace horee, 
that is no reason why he should act 
as a judge, unless he has the qual- 
| ifieations that he should have to fill the 
| position as it should be filled. A good 
judge is a man that Isa level-headed, prac- 
| tical horseman, familiar with the rales, the 

customs of the turf, also familiar with 
| horses and their drivers,one who is fair and 
| impartial, no friends to favor, no enemies 
to punish, bat a man who believes in 
fair playand is ready to insist that every 
man and horse in a race gets jast what be- 
longs tothem. That’s the kind of a judge 
that will make harness racing popular. A 
good judge is worth paying, and every track 
manager should be willing to pay a good 
man for his services. Good jadges can be 
secured if the track managers will make 
the effort. A bad judge will do more to in- 
jare a track than almost any one thing that 
can be named. Let us have good judges by 
allmeans. It is a duty every track manz- 
ger owes to his patrons.”’ 








“A man who knocks about the country 
picking up horses meets with some 
queer specimens of the human as well 
as equine family,” said an Auburn 
(Me.) dealer. ‘‘ You’ve got to lie awake 
wellinto the night thinking and think 
ing hard, and then rise witn the lark 
to get ahead of some of those jays back 
toward the forest line. It’s exhausting 
work both mentally and physically and is 
apt to make a fellow grow old before his 
time. For instance: I took a run out into 
the country some time ago to pick up a few 
cheap horses. I came across a lantern- 
jawed Down Easter, not many miles back, 
who didn’t leok as though he’d been struck 
with a tidal wave of prosperity. His trou- 
sers, for patches, were like Joseph’s coat of 
many colors, aad his shirt looked as though 
it had seen service ever since the war of ’65 
Bat he had-a fair sort of a horse, at least 





. -*Re 


be a great accommerdation to me, I|’l! bring 


| him over ter the village by noon termorrer.’ | 
| “* Allright,’ I replied, and drove off. 
“ Man and horse showed up at the ap- | 
ointed time. 
*** Wal, stran ger, I didn’t have ter use yer 


“*No?’ sald I. half inguiringly. 


It’s jes this way, yer see. Bill | 
Hanson, my neighbor, happened along with | 
his team jes arter you left, and we jes | 
hitched his pair on to the plow, and done | 
the job handsum while yer hoss stud inthe | 
barn eatin’ clover an’ timothy. Now I waz | 
er thinkin’, considerin’ I halnt used the! 





The classes for the meeting to be 
held at Dover, N. H., Jane 27-30, have been 
decided upon by manager Frank Christie. 
The classes are as follows: Trotting, 
2.09, 213, 2.16, 219, 2.24, 2.30 and 2,40; 
pacing, free for ail, 2.10, 212, 2.14, 
216,220 and 2.30 classes. Purses are for 
$500 each. ‘The classes at Rigby, whose 
meeting comes the following week, are the 
same as those at Dover, with three addi- 
tional! classes for the Maine-owned horees. 

Gaehalen aarti iiadabthaaiecdinents 

A bard day’s work should bring the reward of 
& good bed for your horse. The beet bed for the 
money is provided by German Peat Moss. O, B. 
Barrett, 45 North Market street, Boston. 


Mr. W. R. Janvier reports ¢} att 
of both Potential and Referc a,; 
that he has bought the grand »), ; 
Field (4) (2 183), by McEwen ‘ 
Myrtle (dam of Laurel, 2.094, and 

top, 2.233), by Enfield (2.29), to 

balance of the season at Silve 

Stock Farm, Ticonderoga, N. \ 

is @ bay horse, standing 164 band 


THE DOG, 


AND HOW TO pRB D 

TRAIN AND KEE; M. 
A book of 96 pages, profasely illus 
taining special articles treating of | 

breeds, and How to Breed, Train » 

Them. Postpaid for twenty-five cent 
WALNUT PUBLISHING 

Box 2144, Boston ‘Nan 








READY FOR SERVICE. 


How pleasant it isto feel that wo r you 
care to go for a spio, that your horse |s 244 
ness. These wintry days, when your ms! is 
Hable to become overheated by fast 0 z, #88 
that your groom bathes him with G: ZRINE 
A refreshing stimulant for tired coris Au ex 
cellent bath for a beautiful skin. It |: soft, 
80 stunning, when cared for with G1 NB 


Used at the best stables. Ask { 
GLOSSERINE Co., Bostou Mass. 
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are better ‘‘lookers’’ than ‘‘stayers."’ 


until you ‘‘see’emgo.'’ You know Pa 
hasbeen ‘‘on the turf’’ fifteen years 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO,, ADRIAS I, 





RUPTURE 
CURED AT HOME. WRITE FOR F! K 
8 J. SHERMAN’ Specialist, 20 EF. 42 N.¥ 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD, 


Hoosac Tunnel! Route 








The Short Line Se'woen 
BOSTON 
ALBANY 
NIAGARA FALLS 
OHIOAGO 

8T, LOUI 
OINOINNA 

And All Poinis Wes! 





Lake Champlain Route 
Between BOSTON » 


Burlington, Vt., Montreal 


And al! Canadian Points 
Palace, Sleeping or Drawing K 5 
through trains 
For time-Tab es or space in S ‘ 


any Ticket Agent of ths Company 
‘ WA 
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Large Quarto Volume; 638 Pages; Over One Thousand Dlustrations. 
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